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PREPACE. 


7 E Engliſh TO hath been much 
= cultivated during the laſt two bundred 
1 years. It hatb been conſiderably poliſhed and 

refined; its bounds have been greatly enlarged ; 
its energy, variety, richneſs, and elegance, have 
been abundantly proved, by numberleſs trials, 
in verſe and in proſe, upon all ſubjetts, and 


in every kind of flyle: but, whatever other 
improvements it may have received, it hath 
made no advances in Grammatical Accuracy. 


Hooker is one of the earlieſt writers, of con- 

 fiderable note, within the period above-men- 

2 tioned : let bis writings be compared with the 

| beſt of thoſe of more modern date; and, I Be- 

Leue, it will be . that, in correctneſs, 
A 2 N E : 
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propriety; and purity of Engliſh ſyle, be bath 
DEAD r hg er even 9 in 
= is now: Ader 7 years, 8 D 
Sui t made.a public remonſtrance, addreſſed 60 
tbe Earl of Oxford, then Lord Treaſurer, 
concerning the. imperfet? State of our Lan- 
guage; alleging in particular, © that in many 
s inſtances it offended againſt every part of 
Grammar. Swift muſt be allowed to haue 
Been a good judge of this matter; to which he 
«vas himſelf very attentive, both in bis ou: 
writingo, and in bis remarks upon thoſe of 
"bis friends : he is ane of the moſt correes, and 
a perhaps the beſt, of our proſe writers. in- 
deri the juſtnoſs of this complaint, as far a 
- ran find, hath never been queſtioned; ami yrt 


V0 effeBunl method bath binberto been taten 


to redreſs tbe ons as Was CS - 
ee 5 


/ / 


tent, we are to underſtand this chatge brought 
- ngainſt the Enꝑliſ Language: for the Author 
"frehss not to baue explained himfeif with ſuf. 


| 7 „ IRIgts | 5 fieiens Ws 


* E r 4 A _=* 
Prien cls and preciſon on this: bead. 5 
Does it mean, that the Engliſb Language, as 
it 15 ſpoken by the politeſt part of tbe nation, 
and as it ſtands in the writings of our moſt ; 
appraved authors, often offends againſt | very 
part of Grammar? Thus far, I am afraid, 
he charge is true. Or does it further iniphy, 
J that our Languags is in its nature irregular 
and capricious; not hitherto ee, nor eaſily 
reducible, to a Syſtem of rules? In this reſpett, 
am 2 RE the change is e whey? 
foundation. 5 
__\ Its Engliſh Longaaye 15 td of all the 
Preſent European Languages by much the moſt 
Ample in its form and conftruttion. Of all 
the antient Languages extant That is the moſt 
Ample, which is undoubtedly the moſt antient ; 
ut even that Language itſelf does not _ | 
the Engliſh in ſimplicity, | 
The words of the Engliſh 33 are per- 
baps ſubjels to fewer variations from their 
 * original form, than thoſe of any otber. [ts 
 «SabBantives have but one variation of Caſe; 
we have they any diftintion of ( Gender, be- 
N 7108 A 3 5 Ade 5 
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e that abc. W 8 N 44. 
jeftives admit of no change at all, except that | 
which. expreſſes the degrees of compariſon. All 
the poſſible variations of the original form of 
the Verb are not above ſix or ſeven, whereas 
in many Languages they amount to ſome bun- 
dreds and almoſt the whole buſineſs of Mades, 
Limes, and Voices, is managed with great eaſe 
. by the alſiſtance of eight or nine commogiaus 
little Verbs, called from their uſe Auxiliaries. 
The Conſtrudtion of this Language is ſo eaſy 
and obvious, that 'our Grammarians have 
thought it bardly worth while to give us:any 
. thing lite a regular and ſyſtematical - Syntax. 
. The Engliſh Grammar, which hath been Taft 
preſented to the public, and by the Perſon beſt 
.. qualified to have given us a perfeft one, com- 
.  priſes the whole Syntax in ten lines: for this 
_ reaſon; © becauſe our Language has ſo htle 
43. inflexion, that its conſtruction neither re- 
qguires nor admits many rules.“ In trulb, tbe 
4 \ cf er any ſuljject is in its own nature, the 
- harder is it to make it more eaſy by explana- 
"How and — is more * and at 
55 te 
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the ſame time comments more 4 Faule, than to 
Live a demonſtration in form of a ve ſribu 
Y oo ſelf-evident © K 
I [t doth not then RY from any er 
Vue or difficulty of our Language, that 
be general prattice both of ſpeaking, and ut. 
ing it is chargeable with inaccuracy: II is 
not the Language, but the praclice, that is in 
fault. The truth is, Grammar is very much 
negletted among us: and it is not the difficulty 
Eibe Language, but on the contrary the im- 
"0 plicity and facility of it, that occaſions ibis 
nueglect. Were the Language leſs eaſyrand 
+1 fomple, we ſhould find ourſelves under a neceſſity 
" ſtudying it with more care and attention. 
But as it is, we take it for granted, that due 
bave a competent knowledge and ſtill, and are 
able to acquit ourſelves properly, in aur oπ ỹͤfi 
native tongue: à faculty, ſolely acguired by 
uſe, conducted by habit, and tried by the ear, 
5 carries us on without reflexion z we meet with 
no rubs or difficulties in our way, or we do i 
not perceive them; we find ourſelves able to 
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ge vn without rules, and we do nor ſo. mach. 
as 1 that we ſtanũ in need of tbem. 
A Grammatical Study of our own 70g 
nage makes no part of the ordinary method of 
 inſtruttion,” which we paſs throwh in our 
childhood, and it is very ſeldom that. wwe ap- 
Dp our ſelves to it afterwards. Yet the want 
f it will not be effectually ſupplied by any 
other advantages whatſoever. Much proce 
rice in the polite world, and a general ac- 
guaintance with the beft authors, are good 
Helps; but alone will hardly be ſufficient : we. 
have writers who haue enjoyed theſe ad. 
 wantages in their full extent, aud yet cannot” 
Be recommended as models of an accurate yl. 
Much leſs then will what is commonly called 
Learning ſerve the purpoſe ; that is, a criti- 
cal knowledge of ancient Languages, and much” 


reading of antient autbors: the greateſt Critic 


and moſt able Grammarian of the laſt age, 
when be came to. apply his Learning and his 
Criticiſin to an Enghſh Author, was frequent", 
| La *. a __ in matters 7 ordivary uſe and 
5 | 13 Todd 1 common 
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epmmon Eg in bis owh Vermontar 
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_ 7 8 the Notes haus to 2 fot 
Towing pages will furniſh a more convintine 
argument, than any thing that" can be ſaid 

bere, both of the truth of the charge of Inac- 


curacy brought againſt our Language, as ir 
Juliſſts in Practice; and of the neceſſity of in- 
vetigating the Principles of it, and ſtudying it 


Grammatically, if we would attain to à due 


degree of ſkill in it. It is with reaſon” ex- 
Petted of every perſon of a liberal education, 
and it is indiſpenſabiy required of every one 
obo undertakes to inform or entertain the” 

SS public, that be ſhould be able to expreſs him-. 
fei with propriety and accuracy. It will 
evidently appear from theſe Notes, that our 

beſt. authors have committed groſs miſtakes, 


* 


for want of a due knowledge of Engliſh Gram- 


curious or methodical examination: and they-. 


—_—_ eafily have been much increaſed i in num 


ber 


nuar, or at leaft of a proper attention #0 the 
rules of it. The examples there given are 
| ſuch as occurred in reading, without any very 
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ber by any one, who had leiſure or phlegm 
b enough to go through | a regular courſe of read- f 
Ing with this particular view. However, 1 
believe, they may be Sufficient to anſwer the 
Pur poſe intended; to evince the neceſſ ity of the 
8 tudy of Grammar in our own Language; 
"and to admoniſo thoſe, who ſet up for au- 
hors among us, that they would do well to 
* confider this part of Learning as an | objett 5 
wot altogether beneath their regard. 5 
Te principal deſign of a . of any. 
* is to teach us to expreſs ourſelves : 
with propricty in that Language; and to en- 
able us to judge of every phraſe and form of 
conſtrullion, whether it be right or not. The 
Plain way of doing this is, to lay down rules, : 
and to illuſtrate them by examples. But, N 
fide ſhewing what is right, the matter may "= 
Jurtben explained by pointing out what" is 
wrong. Iwill not take upon me to ſay, he- 
der toe have any Grammar, that ſufficiently 
: inſtrulis us by rule and example ; but Tam 
fre we have none, that, in the manner here 
aten ma, teacher us 5 what is de + 2 New. = 


ing 


0 
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1 ing what is wrong; ; | though this perhaps may 
prove the more uſeful and eng. method V 
instruction. 


Beſide this a ach, n of Grammar. in 


our own Language, there is a ſecondary uſe io 
 wohich it may be applied; and which, I think, 
is not attended to as it deſerves : the facili- 
ating of the acquiſition of other Languages, 


zo bet her ancient or modern. A goed founda- 


ion in the General Principles of Grammar is 


in the firſt place neceſſary for all thoſe, who 
are initiated i in à learned education; and for 


, all others Hi kewiſe, who ſhall have occaſi fon to 


. furniſh themſelves with the knowledge of mo- 
Lern Languages. Univerſal Grammar cannot 


be taught abſtraftedly : it muſt be done with 
reference to ſome Language already known ; j 
in which the terms are to be explained, and 
the rules exemplified. The learner is ſuppoſed 
160 be unacquainted with all, but his native 
Ho longue; and in what other, conſiſtently uitb 


| reaſon and common ſenſe, can you go about to 
er plain it to him? When he has a competent 
kno wledge of the main 0 principles of Grammar 
in 
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is general, exemplified i: in his own Languages 
be then will apply himſelf with great advan- 


7 tage to the ſtudy of any other. To enter at 
once upon the Science of Grammar, and the 
Auch of a foreign Language, is to encounter 


two difficulties together, each of which would 
be much leſſened by being taken ſeparately and 
in its proper order. For theſe plain reaſons, 
a competent grammatical knowledge of ou 


own language is the true foundation, upon 
ich all Literature, properly ſo called, ought 


to be raiſed. If this method were adopted in 
our Schools ; if children were firſt taught the 
common principles of Grammar, by ſome ſhort 


and clear Syſtem of Engliſh Grammar, which 


happily by its ſimplicity and facility is Per 


haps fitter than that of any other Language 5 


er ſuch a purpoſe; they would have ſome 
notion of hat they were going about, when 
they ſhould enter into the Latin Grammar; 3 
and would hardly be engaged ſo many years, as 
they. now are, in that moſt TO and a eult =” 
part 


oy 
N 
of 

ö 

ö 
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part ef Literature, with ſo much labour of 
the memory, and with fo little are 4 
tte underſtanding. 

A 4 defign ſomewhat of this kind gave ocen- 

fon to the following little Syſtem, inte 

merely for a private and domeſtic uſe. T be 
chief end of it was 10 explain the general. 


5 principles of Grammar, as clearly and in- 


telligibly as poſſible. In the definitions, there- 
fore, eafmmeſs and perſpicuity have been ſeme- 
| times preferred to logical exatineſs. The com- 
| mon diviſions have been complied with, as far 
as reaſon and truth would permit. The known 
and. received terms have been retained; ex- 
rept in one or two inſtances, where others of- 

fered themſelves „ which ſeemed much more 

ſignificant. All diſquifitions, which appeared 
_ to have more of ſubtilty than of uſefulneſs in 
them, have been avoided. In a word, it Was 
calculated for the uſe of the learner, even of 8 
the loweſt. claſs. Thoſe, who would enter 


more deeply into this Subject, will fond it fully 
1 .and accurately handled, with the greateſt acute 


neſs 


9 * 
9772 . je 
8 r 


r e K. 
neſs - of inveſtigation, perſpicuity of explica-,.. 


tion, and elegance of method, in a Treatiſe . 


intitled HxRMES, by Janes Harms, Eq, 


the moſt beautiful and perfect example of, 


Analyſis, that has been exhibited # uce the. 


days of Ariſtotle. NT 

The author is greatly ebliged to . 
Learned Gentlemen, who have favoured him 
with their remarks. upon the firſt Edition, 


. wwhich was indeed principally deſigned to pro- 


cure their aſſiſtance, and to try the judgement 
of the public. He hath endeavoured to weigh. 


their obſervations, without prejudice or par- 
tiality; and to make the beſt uſe of the lights, 

 eohich they have afforded him. He hath been 
enabled to correct ſeveral miſtakes and en- 
couraged carefully to reviſe the whole, and to 
give it all the improvement which his preſent. 
materials can furniſh. He hopes for the con- 
 tinuance of their favour, as he is ſenſible 


there will ſtill be abundant occaſion for it. 


A ſyſtem of this kind, ariſing from the col. 
#efion ond 9893 of a mu litude of 


minute | 


p IR EF TIA ICAE. * 
minute particulars, whith often elude the moſt 
careful ſearch, and ſometimes eſcape obſerva- + 
tion when they are moſt obvious, muſt always 
und in need of improvement. It is indeed 
the neceſſary condition of every work of human 
art or ſcience, ſmall as well as great, to ad- 
vance towards perfection by flow degrees; by 
an approximation, which, though it ſtill may 
carry it forward, yet will certainly never” 
bring it to the point to which it tends, © 


4 
* 
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GRAMMAR. 


25 Graden is the Art of rightly : 

i expreſſing our thoughts by Words. 
Grammar in general, or Univerſal Gram- 
mar, explains the principles, which are 
common to all languages. 

The Grammar of any particular Lan- 
guage, as the Engliſh Grammar, applies 
thoſe common principles to that particular 
language, according to the 3 uiage 
and cuſtom of it. | 
Grammar treats of Sentences; ; : a of 
the ſeveral N of which they are com- 
1 . | 

; " Sentences. 5 


% INTRODUCTION To 
Sentences conſiſt of Words; Words, of 5 


a one or more Syllables; Syllables, of one or 1 


more Letters. | 
So that Letters, Syllables, Wands, and | | 
Sentences, make * the whole — of = 

Grammar. 8 p| 


LETTERS 


A LETTER is the Grit Principle, or = 
. leaſt part, of a Word, 
An Articulate Sound is the ſound of the : 
human voice, formed by the 2 of 
A Vowel is a anne articulate ſound, . 
85 Sat by the impulſe of the voice, and by 
the opening only of the mouth 1 in a 2 
 _— manner, " \ﬀ = 
A Conſonant cannot FR perfltly ſound- 
aa by itſelf ; but joined with a vowel forms 
a compound articulate ſound, by a particu- 
lar motion or W of We Ow of the | 
mouth. R | 


A Diph- 


5 


1 
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A Diphthong, or compound vowel, is 


"I e union of two or more vowels pronounced 


* a bows. of pw of the voice. hc 


13 Engliſh there are twenty-ſix Lem 2 
: . e D. a; Ee; 1 


 GoBb Li; , LEE 
N, n; O, o; P, p; Q. q; R,. r; 8, f; T,t; 
U, uz V. vi W. w; X,x; T, y; Z, 2. 


9 7. and v, are conſonants; the former 


. kivida the ſound of the ſoft g, and the lat- 

ter that of a coarſer F: they are therefore 
/ intirely different from the vowels 7 and u, 
and diſtin& letters of themſelves; they 
. ought alſo to be diſtinguiſhed from them, 


each by a peculiar Name; the former 1 5 


be called ja, and the latter vee. 

The Names then of the twenty-ſix letters 
will be as follows : a, bee, cee, dee, e, ef, gee, 
-aitch, i, ja, ka, el, em, en, o, pee, cue, ar, eſs, 
_—_ u, vee, double u, ex, y, Zad. 


Six of the letters are vowels, and may be 


founded by themſelves ; a, e, i, o, u, 9. 


B 2 —. 
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- generally Glent at the end * a . * 
but it has its effect in lengthening the pre- 

ceding vowel, as Sd, bide: and ſometimes 
likewiſe in the middle of a word; as, un- 
grateful, retirement. Sometimes it has no 
other effect, than that of ſoftening a pre- 
ceding g: as, lodge, judge, judgement ;, for 
which purpoſe it is quite Hey in theſe 
and the like words. 

is in ſound wholly the fame 6 and 


is written inſtead of it at the end of words, 


a or before i i, as flying, denying : it is retained 
1 likewiſe in ſome words derived from the x 
| Greek; and it is always a vowel LTJ. 


[1] The ſame ſound, which we expreſs by the i ini- g 
tial y, our Saxon Anceſtors in many inſtances ex- 


preſſed by the vowel e; as cower, your: and by the | 


vowel z; as i, yew; iong, young, In the word vertu, 
the initial y has preciſely the ſame ſound with i in 
the words view, lieu, adieu: the i is acknowledged to 
be a Vowel in theſe latter; how then can the y, which 
has the very ſame ſound, poſſibly be a Conſonant in 
the former? Its initial ſound js generally like that 
of i in ſhire, or ee nearly: it is formed by the opening 5 
of the mouth, without any motion or contact of the 
parts: in a word, it has every Property of a Vowel, 

and not one of « 9— e 
Wi ” 


2 1 


3 
w 


is 
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- IF is either a vowel, or a diphthong 5 


its proper ſound is the ſame as the Italian v, 

the French ou, or the Engliſh o: after o, 
it is ſometimes not ſounded at n ſome- 
times like a ſingle u. ; 


The reſt of the letters are conſonants z 


: which cannot be ſounded alone: ſome not 
at all, and theſe are called Mutes; 5, c, d, 
2, K, p, 4, t: others very imperfectly, ma- 
king a kind of obſcure ſound; and theſe are 
called Semi- vowels, or Half- vowels, , m, u, 
7, f, 5; the firſt four of which are alſo dif- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Liquids.  : 


The Mutes and the Semi-vowels are diſ- 


5 tinguiſhed by their names in the Alphabet; 
thoſe of the former all beginning with a 


conſonant, Bee, cce, &c.; thoſe of the latter 


all beginning with a vowel, ef, el, &c. 


M is a double N compounded 


53 l and 5. 


2 ſeems not to be a double conſonant i in 


| E ngliſh, as it is commonly ſuppoſed: it has 


the ſame relation to 5, as v has to Fe being 


a thicker and coarſer 9 f r. 
; 45 I's Tn * 3 . H 18 
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His only an Aſpiration, or Breathing :. 
and ſometimes at the beginning of a word 
is not ſounded at all; 4 an haur, an "OW F 


C is a tka k, before a, 0, uy, | 


and ſoft, like 5, before e, i, y: in like man- 
ner g is pronounced always hard before a, 


o, u; ſometimes hard and ſometimes ſoft = 


before i, and y; and for che maſt py ſoft | 
before ce. 4 
- , The Engliſh Alphabet, like maſt ein 
is both deficient and redundant; in ſome. 


_ caſes, the ſame letters expreſling different 


ſounds, and different letters n the 0 
ſame nds... 5 


* . 17 . A B „ 80 


SYLLABLE i is fond dhe an- 
ple or compounded, pronounced by 
2 fogle impulſe of the yoice, and Saanen 
ting a word or part of a word. . 

Spelling is the art of rendivg by naming 5 
the leder ſingly, and _ dividing words 


Mon, into 


os 
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| i their ſyllables. Or, in writing, it is the 


expreſſing of a word by its proper letters. 
In ſpelling, a ſyllable in the beginning or 


middle of a word ends in a vowel, unleſs 
it be followed by x; or by two or more 

conſonants : theſe are for the moſt part to 
be ſeparated; and at leaſt one of them al- 


ways belongs to the preceding . ſyllable, 
when the vowel of that ſyllable is pro- 
nounced ſhort. Particles in Compoſition, 


though followed by a vowel, generally re- 
main undivided in ſpelling. A mute gene- 


rally unites with a liquid following; and a 


| liquid, or a mute, generally ſeparates from 
a a mute following: le and re are never ſe- 
parated from a preceding mute. Exam- 
ples: ma-ni-fe/t, ex-e-cra-ble, unte. qual, WS 
1 -ap-ply, diſ-tin-guiſh, cor. reſ pon ding. 


But the beſt and eaſieſt rule, for dividing. 


the ſyllables in ſpelling, is to divide them 


as they are naturally divided in a right pro- 
nunciation; without regard to the derivation 


of words, or the poſſible combination of con- 
amen at the beginning of a ſyllable. 


* . WORDS. 


2. IN TRODUCT TON Ho 


LICTE: + 


WORDS 


. 


XIX 7 ORDS are . W BY 
| by common conſent as ligns of ideas 5 
| -— notions. . 
| 


There are in Engliſh n nine FOES * Words, = 
or, as they 3 are PINOY called, Parts of ; 
= - 7-5 The POE e to fubſtan- 5 
tives, when they are common names of 
10 things, to point them out, and to ſhew how 
fr their ſignification extends. U 


the name of any thing conceived to ſubſiſt, 
or of which we have any notion. | 
. PRONOUN 3 ſtanding inſtead of * 
the W Z 
3:66.50 he: 8 added to KY noun 

to expreſs the quality of it. 8 
l 8. The VrRB;; or Word, by way of | 
eminence; i to be, to do, or to 
0 ; Hers = | n 


"6 The 


2. The SUBSTANTIVE; or Novun; being | 


„ 


ft 


pervert it to the worſt of purpoſes 2 


; 6. The ApversB; added to verbs, and | 
alſo to adjectives and other adverbs, to 
expreſs ſome circumſtance belonging to 


: them. * 


7. The PREPOSTTIOxN; put besen nouns | 


1 pronouns chiefly, to connect them with 
other words, and to ſhew / ei relation to 
= thoſs words. | 


8. The Cox juno; connecting ſen- 


tences together. 


9. The InTerJzcrion : thrown in to 


expreſs the affection of the ſpeaker, though 


unneceſſary with reſpect to the condructlcn | 
Mt the ſentence, | 


The power of ſpeech i js a bb eu 


ons * 8 


to os and was beſtowed. on bim by his 
4 $ 6. 
benclicen Creator for the greateſt and wo 
6 << 0: > 8: 
excellent uſes but alas! how often do we 5 


1 


1 


— 


* 
| 


n 
„ Ir I r 


put” —— — 5 4 — 
IPOS — --- „ — 
y * 
* 


* = — 
—— wn — n * "TM 
* 
a ” 


— CO-_d 

E In the foregoing | ſentence, the Words k 
the, a, are Articles; power, ſpeech, faculty, | 
man, creator, uſes, purpoſes, are Subſtantives; | 


him, his, wwe, it, are Pronouns; peculiar, 


 beneficent, greateſt, excellent, worſt, are Ad- 
jectives; is, was, beſtowed, do, pervert, are 
Verbs; moſt, bow, often, are Adverbs; of, 


to, on, by, for, are Prepoſitions; and, but, are 


m. and alas is an Interjection. 


The Subſtantives, power, ſpeech, faculty, 


and the reſt, are General, or Common, 


Names of things; whereof there are many 


forts belonging to the ſame kind, or many 
individuals belonging to the fame ſort: as 


there are many ſorts of power, many ſorts of 


| ſpeech, many forts. of faculty, many in- 
dividuals of that ſort of animal called man; 
and fo on. Theſe general or common 
names are here applied in a more or leſs 


extenſive ſignification; according as they 
are ufed without either, or with the one, or 


with the other, of the two Articles @ and 
the. The words ſpeech, man, being accom- | 


panied with no  axvels, are taken in their 
largeſt 


* g 


3 N rr 
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largeſt extent; and ſignify all of the kind or 


ſort; all ſorts of ſpeech, and all men. The 
word faculty, with the article a before it, is 
uſed in a more confined ſignification, for 


ſome one out of many of that kind; for 
it is here implied, that there are other facul- 


ties peculiar to man beſide ſpeech. The 


words power, creator, uſes, purpoſes, with 


the article the before them, (for his Creator 


is the ſame as the Creator of kim, are uſed 


in the moſt confined ſignification, for the 


things here mentioned and aſcertained: be 


power is not any one indeterminate power 
out of many ſorts, but that particular ſort 
of power here ſpecified ; namely, the power 


of ſpeech : the creator is the One great 


Creator of man and of all things: he uſes, 
and the purpoſes, are particular uſes and 

_ purpoſes ; the former are explained to be 

_ thoſe in particular, that are the greateſt 
and moſt excellent; ſuch, for inſtance, as 
the glory of God, and the common benefit 

of mankind; the latter to be the worſt; as 
| Ying, * ä and the like: 

„ 
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The Pronouns, Bin his, we, it, ſtand'in- ; 
ſtead of ſome of the nouns, or ſubſtantives, 
going before them; as, him ſupplies the 
place of man; his, of man's; we, of men, 
(implied in the general name man, in- 
cluding all men, of which number is the 
ſpeaker;) it, of the power, before men- 
tioned. If, inſtead of theſe pronouns, the 
nouns for which they ſtand had been uſed, } 
the ſenſe would have been the ſame; but 
the frequent repetition of the ſame words 4 
would have been difagreeable and tedious: 
as, The power of ſpeech peculiar to man, 
| beſtowed on man, by man's Creator, &c. 
The Adjectives peculiar, beneficent, great- 
eſt, excellent, worſt, are added to their ſeveral 
ſubſtantives, to denote the E gk no” 
quality of each. 8 
Ihe Verbs is, was a 4⁰ vides: . 

1 Ay ſeverally, being, ſuffering, and do- 
ing. By the firſt it is implied, that there 
is ſuch a thing as the power of ſpeech, and 
it is affirmed to be of ſuch a kind; namely, 
2 a faculty peculiar to man: * the ſecond i = | 

| „ 
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is ſaid to have been acted upon, or to have 
ſuffered, or to have had ſomething done to 
it; namely, to have been beſtowed on 


man: by the laſt, we are ſaid to act upon 


it, or to do ſomething to W e to 


PEIVert it. p 
The Adverbs, was; ENG afe added to 


the adjective excellent, and to the verb per- 
vert, to ſhew the circumſtance belonging 
to them; namely, that of the higheſt de- 


gree to the former, and that of frequency 
to the latter: concerning the degree of 


which frequency alſo a queſtion is made, by 


the adverb how added to the adverb fen. 
The Prepoſitions of, to, on, by, for, placed 
before the ſubſtantives and pronouns, /peech, 


man, him, &c, connect them with other 


words, ſubſtantives, adjectives, and verbs, 


as, power, peculiar, beſtowed, Ec, and ſhew 


the relation which they have to thoſe words; 
as the relation of ſubject, object, agent, 
end; for denoting the end, by the agent, on 


the ohject; to and of denote knee of. 
the belonging o ur one e thing to another. 


"The | 
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The Conjunctions and, and but, connect 

= as three parts of the ſentence together; 
the firſt more cloſely, both with regard to 
the ſentence and the ſenſe ; the ſecond con- 
necting the parts of the ſentence, though 
Teſs ſtrictly, and at the ſame time nn 

an oppoſition in the ſenſe. N 
The Interjection alas! e the con 
cern and regret of the ſpeaker; and though 
_thrown in with propriety, yet might have 
been omitted, without injuring the con- 
4 ſtruction of the ſentence, | or N b Jon the 
ARTICLE. : 
HE Anrious is a word prefixed to 
ſubſtantives, to point them out, and 
to ſhew how far their ſignification extends. 
In Engliſh there are but two articles, a, 
and the: a becomes an before a vowel, y 
and w [2] excepted; and before a filent h 
Preceding a vowel, 
[2 The pronounciation of . or wv, as part of a : 


| 110 ove! at the * of A "NO, 8 ſuch 
; Bo oy Ip 
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A is uſed in a vague ſenſe to point out 


one ſingle thing of the kind, in other re- 
ſpects indeterminate: the determines what 
particular thing is meaned. 


A ſubſtantive, without any article to tenſe 


it, is taken in its wideſt ſenſe: wes man 
means all mankind; as, 


4 66 The e ſtudy of mankind is man,” 


Pope. 


\ Where 8 and man may change places, 
without making any alteration in the ſenſe. 
A nan means ſome one or other of that 
kind, indefinitely ; the man means, definite- 
ly, that particular man, who is ſpoken of: 
the former therefore is called the Indefinite, 
the latter the Definite, Article [ 3]. 


an effort in the conformation of the parts of the mouth, 
as does not eaſily admit of the article ax before them. 


In other caſes the article an in a manner coaleſces 


| with the vowel, which it precedes : in this, the effort 
of pronunciation ſeparates the article, and prevents 
the diſagreeable conſequence of a ſenſible hiats. 


[3] “ And I perſecuted this way unto he death.” 


| Ad xxii. 4. The Apoſtle does not mean any particu- 


lar fort of Aar but death in general: the Definite 


po ROY "Om 
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ina Man was made for ſocietys 
and ought, to extend his good will to all 


Article therefore I is n uſed. Ie TY to be 
unto death, without any Article: agreeably to the 
| Original, . NI Dabas. See alſo 2 Chron. xxxii. 24. 
2 When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth,” John xvi. 13. That is, ac- 
- cording to this tranſlation, into all Truth whatſoever, 
into Truth of all kinds: very different from the 
meaning of the Evangeliſt, and from the Original, 
eig jau T1 arnbeay, into all the Wi 3 chat 15 5 into 
all Evangelical Truth. | 
„ 'Truly this was the Son of God.” Matt. xxvii. oy. Y 
and Mark xv. 39. This tranſlation ſappoſes, that the 
Roman Centurion had a proper and adequate notion 
of the character of Jeſus, as the Son of God in a pe- 
culiar and incommunicable ſenſe: whereas, it is 3 
bable, both from the circumſtances of the Hiſtory, 
and from the expreſſion of the Original, (vi®- Ow; 'a® 
Son of God, or, of à God, not 8 vi, the Son) that 
he only meaned to acknowledge him to be an extra- 
ordinary perſon, and more than a mere man; 'ac-" 
to his own notion of Sons of Gods in the 
Pagan Theology, This is alſo more agreeable to 
St. Luke's account of the ſame. confeflion of the 
Centurion. £4 Certainly this was Ne-, a righteous. 
_ manz% not /Au6-, the Juſt One. The ſame 1 may be 
obſerved of Nebuchadnezzar's words, Dan: iii. 27. 
6c Au the form of the fourth i is like the Son of God:!“ 


1 Nr one — 5 men : 
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ä man will naturally entertain a 


e it ought to be end by the I adekoice Atcle, like : 
* 8 Bon of God: lou eig S, 33 Theodotion . 
wy perly repders it ; that is, like an Angel; ; according 
11 to Nebuchadnezzar s own account of it in the 28 

c verſe: '* Bleſſed'be Gad, ho hach ſent his Angel, and 
r. delivered his Servants.” ee alſo Luke ix. 9. 
4 Who breaks a butterfly upon, a wheel "uf Pope. 


more — Kindneſs far tbe n, wich | 


*. 


%% V 0ughe 40, be, thebeel; uſed as an infrument r. 


dhe particular purpoſe of ee rome: ares as 


Shakeſpear; 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horſes heels.“ 


Chap. v. 12. It mould rather be, — Nya — 
Beneral. 


ance of the proper uſe of the Article; dhe gar 
there is between the Greek Article and the L 


on: of Common, amy : 


en 


3 
is; 1 
99 4 
5 N 2 
pp 
4 


et them pull all bout mine 0 preſent ee : | 

7 God Almighty hath given reaſan to a man to be 
a light unto him.“ Hobbes, Elements. of Law, PartT. J 
Abet remarks way ſempe to ſhew the f. eretinnes- 


Definite Article; and the exceflener of — 


Lavguage in this reſpect, which, by means of its two | 
Articles does moſt preciſely Yetgimine-the extont 2 


ö 
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whom he has the moſt frequent intercourſe; 
and enter into a ſtill cloſer union with 2. 
man, whoſe temper and diſpoſition fuit bet 
wich his own.“ 5 
It is of the nature 01 both the eke 
to determine or limit the thing. ſpoken of : 
2 determines it to be one ſingle thing of 
the kind, leaving it ſtill uncertain which; 
be determines which it is, or, of many, 
which they are. Thie firſt therefore can 
only be joined to Subſtantives in the ſin- 
gular number 43 the A u ad be 
ito to Plurals. 2 158 of | 
There is a nene exception to this 
b Cale: in the uſe of the Adjectives few and 


many, (the latter chiefly with the word great 


before it;) which, thoug 


Joined with plural 


3 Subltantives, yet admit of the ſingular Ar- 


ude a- as, a few nen, 4 great mam men: 


FE ce 'A zpod charakter would not be reſted 1 in as 
1 WT end, but employed as 4 means. of doing Rill further 
l. Serm. II. 3. Qught t it not to he a 
1 424 have read : an author of this taſte, that com- 
5 2 1 4 to a . colours,” Addiſon 
© Dial. 1. on r Medals, | 5 
255 _ 5 5 Fs : I 25 Y | | & Tol d 


* 


S lective nature, of the idea; an 
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Told of a many thouſand warlike French:? 
A care-craz d tet a mary, children. 
1 Sbakeſpear. 

T he reaſon of & it is manifeſt from the effect, 
which the article has in theſe phraſes: Y'4 
means a ſmall or great number collectively 
taken, and therefore gives the ea of a 
5 Vhole, that is, of Unity LS hug like- 
wiſe a bundred, a thouſand, i one whole ES 
number, an aggregate of many gollectiveiy 1 


[z] Thus the word mug is taken colleRively'as a 
4 «Subſtantive :, Hed ti 
— O Thou fond Maw } "with what loud plants 
Didſt thou beat heav'n with bleſling Bolingbroke, 
© * Before he was What thou wouldſt have him be?? 
Shazkeſpeat, 2 Hen, IV. 
. pd will be hard to reconcile to any .Grammatical 
propriety the following phraſe: * Mary one there be, 
at 19455 of my ſoul; There ls no help f for Lo in n his 
[ God.“ Pal. i WS $ | * 
3 NU 4 meſſage would be and i 
TY Swift, Veiſes on his own = Halls 
of He Ev ſend many a ulſege, is fight: dat the 
queſtion how ſeems to deſtroy: che ugity, or. cpl- 
1 therefore 3 to 
have been expreſſed, if the meaſure Would. liave al- 
lowed of it, without the article, in the plu imber 


a 


3 c NT 2 . A « 


1 
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taken; and cheterdre fill Tetains the Article 
4, though: Jöthed as an Adhective to 4 plural 
Sublfantive ; ; AS, 4 hundred years.[6]. 
For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock 0 
Note one bf all the thouſand, but 1 was lock on 
” Dryden. 


Ihe Penbite KMrtiele the &i Wants 
Apphed to Adverbs in the Comparative and 
| Serbe deglee; And its effect is to mark 


e degree Uhe more ſtrongly, and to define 


it 'the more »preciſcly : a8, „ The more 1 
E examine it, tbe better I like it. 15 1 wr . 
4344 7 , | | 
ihe Raft of any.” Par, 101 
of 1 £6). 8 of them upon a * 5 3 
end men: that is, tot the number of three thouſand, 
- Macc. jv. I 72 * About an eight days: 4 that is, a 
pace of eigiit days. Luke lx. 28. But the expreſſion | 
is obſolete, or at leaſt vulgar ; 3 and, we may add like- 
- Wiſe, 1 bp g of thele numbers! has been 
fred 6.08 uſe df Ee fefite into one collective 
Hig like a Bundred, and a tbogſand; 
eee dr 4 core, 'We Are ac- 
buf Eertajn'vctaliorns! as 


wo 


Fears Common, Names. 


of Articles added to them, as hath 
ready Nm and by the. help of Pets figitive 
Pronouns, as we ſhall ſee hereaf ter. 
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| SUBSTANTIVE, « or Novn, i is s the Nang, 
- of a, thing ; ; of whatever we conceive 


in any way to Jab, or of which we have | 


any, notion. 
Subſtantives are of two 8 ; Ph 


the names appropriated to individuals; as 


the names. of perſons, and places: uch 1 
George, Leaudon. Common Names ſtand 


for kinds, containing many ſorts; or for 


forts, containing many individuals. under 


them; a8, Animal, Man, And theſe Com- 


mon Names, whether of kinds or ſorts, are. 


applied ta expreſs ingiyidya]s, by, the. help 


Proper Names being the names 2 75 
"viduals, and "therefore of things alr already 48 
determinate as they can be made, Imit | 


. Marke, or of Plurality e of f num 7 un- 


2 ry leſs 5 


Proper Names are 


rey FS | £4: Bp 
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leſs by a Figure, or by Accident: as, when : 
great Conquerors are called Alexanders; and 
ſome great Conqueror An Alexander, or The # 
Alexander of his Age: when a Common 
Name is underſtood, as The Thames, that 
is, the River Thames; The George, that is, 
the Sign of St. George : or when it happens, 
that there are many perſons of the fame : 
name; as, 7. be two 9 eee eee 
Whatever i: is fooken' of is piece as 
one, or more, in Number: theſe two manners 
of repreſentation in reſpect of number are 
called the Singular, and the Plural, Number. 
In Engliſh, the Subſtantive Singular is 
made Plural, for the moſt part, by adding | 
to it 53 or es, where it is neceſſary for the 
Pronunciation; as king, Kings; fox, foxes 5 
il leaf, leaves; in which laſt, apd many others; 
Fs alſo changed 1 into V, for the ſake of an : 
eaſier. een, and more N 
A ee 
Some few Plurals end 1 en; as axen, 
ebilaren, bretbreny 3 and men, urs by 
Ws "_— | 


5 
d 
„ 

f; 
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changing the a of the Singular into e 71. . 
This form we have retained from the Teu- | 
ronic ; ; a8 likewiſe the introduction of the 


in the former ſyllable of two of the laſt, 


inſtances ; ; weomen, (for ſo we pronounce | 
it) brethren, from woman, brother [8]: ſome- 
thing like which may be noted in ſome other 
forms of Plurals; as, mouſe, mice; bouſe, 
lice; tooth, teeth; foot, feet ; gooſe, geeſe [9]. 

The words ſheep, deer, are the lame 7 in 
both Numbers. . 

Some Nouns, from the nature of che 
things which they expreſs, are uſed only in 
the Singular, others only in the Plural, 
Form: as, wheat, pitch, geld, Aotb, pride, 
&c. and bellows, ſelſſars, lungs, bowels, &c. 


157 And antiently, en, /hoen, houſon, hojen ; ſo le. 
wiſe antiently Jowen, cowen, now always e 


and written ine, line. 


*[8] In the German, the vowels a, o, u, of monoſyl- : 


| Hible Nouns are generally in the Plural changed into 
diphthongs with ah e: as die hand, the hand, die 

bande; der hut, the hat, die he; der a. the | 
\ button, (or knop) die #nzpfe; GCM. 


Nei Theſe are ee e. mus, 3 


Ae ball, 2 ; far, fet; * > 2 2 — 
galglied. V4 


8 kf 20th 


* 
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5 A e aal Lang age, t expreſs FM 
erent Connexions ae relations of one thing 

to another, uſes, for the moſt | part, Prop: 
lions. The Greek and Latin among the. 
 antient, and ſome too among the modern 
languages, as, the German, vary the ter 
N mination or ending of the Su 
an ler the fame purpoſe, Theſe different 


N 1 75 are in thoſe languages called Caſes, 
the Engliſh being derived. from the. 


55 origin. as the German, that 1 is, from 


t ee [1], is. not wholly. without 
them. or inſtance, the relation of Poſ- 


| eben, or Belonging, . is often expreſſed by 


14 % Ling 2 Anglorum hodierna avitz Saxonica 
formam in pleriſque orationis partibus etiamnum re- 
tines, Nam quoad particulas caſuales, quorundam 
eaſupm terminationes, conjugationes verborum, ver- 
bum ſubſtantivum, formam paſſiyæ vocis, pronomina, 
participia, conjunctiones, et præpoſitiones omnes; 
denique, quoad idiomata, phraſiumque maximam 
 Bartem, etiam nunc Saxonicus, eſt Anglorum lem“ 
Felzes, Theſaur, Ling. Septent. Preſ. p; vi. To 
which may be added the Degrees of compariſan, the 
| _ form: e e aro uccng hy en 7 5 
a 2 a | 

SVs. ? | | p _ 3 | a Cale 
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To a Caſe, or a different ending of che 2 : 
5 tive. This Caſe anſwers to the Gonitive: 
S || Caſe in Latin, and may. ſtill be 6 called; 
N though perhaps more properly the Pol. ; 
wt ſeſnve Caſe. Fhus, « God's grace: as which 
AQ _ alſo be expreſſed by the Prepolitzon-z 
I | as; © the grace of God.” It was formerly: 
0 pricing « Gottis 8 * we now always 


horten it with an Apoſtrophe; often very i 
* improperly, when we are obliged to i 
2 || pounce. it fully; as, © Thomas's book :* 
m | that is, © Thomasis book,” not © Thomas | 
6s Bin bock,“ as it is commonly ſuppoſed La. 
1 5 
by. | 42] &« Chrit i fake,” in our Liturgy, b » witska 
"EY either of the Printers, or of the Compilers. Nevet- 
© | theleſs, Aſa his heart was perfect with. the Lond. v 
& | £ Kings xv. 14. To ſee We 
— we fand.“ Eſther iii. 4. 
Where is this mankind now? who lives to e 

= 55 Fit to be made Methuſalem his page 2” 2 
iy RES By.young Telemachus bis bloming years,” TE. 
» | Pope's Odyſley. P 
o «My paper is the Us his bow, in which every man 
the of wit or learning may try his ſtrengrh,” Addifon, 
Ra Guardian No. 98. This is no ſlip of Mr. Addiſon's 
* pen: he Yo us his opinion upon this point very ex- 


ſe, 5 RD 3 1 3 When 
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8018 ben the thing, to which another is fad 
5 to belong, is expreſſed by a circumlocution, 
or by many terms, the ſign of the Poſſeſſive 
: on is commonly added to the laſt tente, 
„The King of Great Britain's Soldiers.“ 
When it is a Noun ending in s, the ſign: of 


tze Poſſeſſive Caſe is ſometimes not added; 


as, for righteouſneſs ſake:“ [3] nor ever 
- dr Plural Number ending. "as: a3, * * on. 


plicitly 3 in 1 od ”s The PH fi ale letter 00 
on many oecaſions does the office of the whole word, 
and repreſents the bis and ber of our forefathers,” | 
Addiſon, Spect. No, 135. The latter inſtance might 


have ſhewn him, how groundleſs this notion 1s: for 1 It 5 


is not eaſy to conceive, how the letter q added to 85 


Feminine Noun ſhould repreſent che word her; any 
more than it ſhould the word heir, added to a Plural 
Noun; as, the children's. bread.” But the direct 

. derivation of this Caſe from the Saxon Genitive Caſe 


3 Is ſufficient of itſelf to decide this matte... 


[z] In Poetry, the Sign of the Poſſeſſive Caſe is fre- 
quently omitted after Proper Names ending in , or 
x as, The wrath of Peleus Sen.” Pope. - This 
ſeems not fo allowable i in Proſe: as, Moſes' mi- 
viſter:“ Joſh. i. 1. Phinehas wife,” 1 Sam. iv... 
4 y þ 41 * Feſtus ' came into Feli room.“ Aa. xxIV. 


eagle 


| eagles” * 


ngs C4)“ Both che Sign and tbe 
repoſition ſeem ſometimes to be ufd 
8, «a ſoldier of | tbe king's - but here are 
h two Poſſeſſives; for 1 it ; means, — one | 
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of the ſoldiers of the king.” 3 LY ee 


The Engliſh in its Subſtaßtives has but 
two different terminations for Caeſs; that 
of the Nominative, which ſimply expreſſes 

the Name of the thing, and that of ns Po 
ſeſſive Caſe. 46 F 85 1900 | 


ne are Hoauecndy conſidered: with 5 


relation to the diſtinction of Sex or Gen- 


der; as being Male, or Female, or Neither 2 
the one, nor the other. Hence Subſtantives 
are of the Maſculine, or Feminine, or Neu- 


ter,, «(that 1 is, Neither, ) Gender: which lat : 


[4] « It i is very probable, that this Convocation. b 


was called, to clear ſome doubt, that King James 


might have had, about the lawfulneſs of the Hol- 
landers heir throwing off the Monarchy of Spain, 
and their withdrawing for good and all their allegi- 
ance to that Crown.“ Welwood's Memoirs, p. 31. 


6th Edit. In this Sentence the Pronominal Adjective 


their is twice improperly added; the Poſſeſſve Caſe 
* * * without i. : 
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ter is only che excluſion of al copkderation. 
of Gender. 
The Engliſh Language, with Sugular 
_ propriety, following nature, alone, applies 
the diſtinction of Maſculine. and Feminine 
only to the names of Animals; all the 
reſt are Neuter: except when, by a Poeti- 
ca or Rhetorical fiction, things Inanimate 
and Qualities are exhibited as Perſons, and 
conſequently become either Male pr Fe- 
male. And this gives the Engliſh an ad- 


Vantage above moſt: other languages in the 


Poetical and Rhetorical ſtyle: for when: 
Nouns naturally Neuter are converted into 


Maſculine, and Feminine Ls, the Perſoniſi- 


19 4 At his command the uprooted Hills retirtd 
Each to his place: they heard his vojce, and hb 


' Obſequious : Heaven his wonted face renew To 
WM And wind fem flowrets Hill and Valley ſmil'd.” 
15 25 e Milton, F. L. B. vi. 
E Wis Tacceiv'; or did a fable r 
Turn . ber ver lining on the Night? 


£37. 


2 ä Milton, Comus. 
« Of Law i no less can * acknowledged, than that 


2 0 ww £07 


her. ſeat ĩs the boſom of God; Ver voice, the harmony 
If the werld. All Hine in Nezvee and earth do ber. 


0 I Wee | ; | Cat ion 


in ben Gender by Gagne | 


f 3 the very leaf, as nen, Fa IS ot che 
ji greateſt, as not exempted from her power.” Hooker, 
B. i. p-. 6. Go to your Natural Religion: lay be- 


7 88. 
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| cation is more diirch and forcibly er 


ked, | 90 20 
Some few Subſtartives' are akne 
MY TT ions: 2, 


„ 1 1 17 


fore Jer Mahomet ant his diſchples, arrayed in armour 


and in blood: ſhew her the cities, wnick be ſet in 
flames; the countries, which he ravaged: — when /he 
has viewed him in this ſcene, carry her into his re- 
tifements; thew' Her the Prophet's chamber, his con- 
cubines and his wives: — when he is tired with this 
Proſpect, then ſhew her the Bleſſed Jeſus, —” See the 
Whole pallage in the concluſion ONS 'Shetfotkes ch 
; Sermon, „ "= 
Of cheſe Wei eee pb that us, 
in tbe Engliſh, if you put it and 7 inſtead of His, He, 
a her, y you confound and deſtroy the images, and reduce, 
nat wis befote''highty*Poetical end-Ritorieal,” to 
mere proſe aud com n diſcoùrſe; ſorifryoutrender 
them into another language, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, or German; ; in which Hill, Heaven, Cloy d, 
| Law, Align, : are Le 'Mafetitie, or Feb. 


eobſeure der, -doubrful, and in Proportion dimimim 


their beauty. 
This excellent emal is "Ute. Harris's + Hindus, 


prince, 


. 
— 


— an ans > ae OE 


— — H— 
P en HT 
— 22 


* 22 
— — IFAD BE, ů — nn. 
— . — — 
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hs R — — 5 — 
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7 
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prince, princeſs ; actor, ar 3 Hon, Hom; 
Eero, heroine; &. 1 e 
The chief uſe af Gander in Engliſh ; is in 
the Pronoun of the Third Perſon ; which 


muſt agree in that reſpect with t the Noun 


bor which ic lands, =” 
25 0 * R 0 N 0 0 N. 


e Paco is 2 8 W "IT; of 


a eres on as its VENEER or he avon 


In . Po are to be confiiered the 
ren. Number, Gender, and Caſe. 
There are Three Perſons which may be the 
Sobzect of any diſcourſe: firſt, the Perſon 


. who ſpeaks may ſpeak of himſelf; ſecond- 
ly, he may ſpeak of the Perſon to whom he 


- addreſſes. himſelf; thirdly, he hv 4 worked 


$ 3 7 A — 


ſome other Perſon. 
Theſe are called, reſpectively, the Firſt, 


Steond, and Third, Perſons: qo orgy er- 
Freſed by tf the Pronouns, h 7 hou, He.” 52 


2 1 
0 


* 
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-As\the Speakers, the Perſons ſpoken to, 
128 the other Perſons ſpoken of, may he 


many; ſo each of theſe Perſons ba the 
Plural Number; Me, Te, They. . 


The Perſons ſpeaking and be to, 
being at the ſame time the Subjects of the 


diſcourſe, are ſuppoſed to be preſent; from 


which and other circumſtances their Sex 


is commonly known, and needs not to be 
marked by a diſtinction of Gender in their 
| Pronouns: but the third Perſon or. thing 
ſpoken of being abſent and in many reſpects 
unknown, it is neceſſary, that it ſhould be 
marked by a diſtinction of Gender; at leaſt 
When ſome particular Perſon or thing 1s 


ſpoken of, which ought to be more diſtinct- 
ly marked: accordingly the Pronoun Sid- 
. gular of the Third Perſon hath the Three 


1 Gepders; He, She, It. 


Pronouns have Three Caſes; ks Nomi- 


native; the Genitive, or Poſſeſſive; like 
Ne quns; and moreover a Caſe, which fol- 
los the Verb Active, or the Prepoſitich, 


tene the Object of an Action, or of a » 


H&E, Relation. 


: e Ie nn in 
: dann; rp Sham ee 
6 ON:00 vs. 3 
ener to tk 


8 1 5 
931 


their Perſons, Nunibers, Caſes, 
"ang a 


©. 

0 
7 

. 


F 
2 Singular. ts Fe ae Prat; IT 
4 1 1 "0. . Ve or "You, Th 


7 8 A 8 E 8. 5 ee ht 6 my 
"Nom. ol. Obj. | Nom. | Poll. "oh: 
CE” DS 'Firſt Petfon, 5 FSA 2 01 7 

0 Mine, 2 We, Des, U.. a 


Second Teles. ieee 1 | 


1918 . Gave uſed +: 4 the an 
Qi Flural of the Fronoun of che Second. eren 
very improperly, and ungrammatigal ly. 4 
wy "The Wore fame for ye; holy Ns Lab Tug 5 

5 2 VIII. 
Third 


Fam. She, Hers, Her; 


1 and incorrect pronunciation: 
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It 8 7 n {at Third Perſon. Fi AH N 


40%, lie, li. im ge ef 5 I big ee 
They, Theirs, 5 'T N 


Neut. It, Its [7þ. It; * 


1 But tyrants dread yr, leſt your jf decree 
Transfer the * r, and ſet the people free,” 3 
„ in 
+, #s His wrath, which e one * will deſtroy ye both.“ 
| Milton, P. L. it. 7 34. 
Milton ue the Cans manner of expreſſion in a few 
other places of his Paradiſe Loft, and more frequently 
his Poems. It may perhaps be allowed in the 
Fonie and Burleſque ſtyle, which i, imitates a 
5 By: the 
rd, I knew ye, as well as he that de ye.” Shake- 
ſpear, 1 Henry IV. But in the ſerious and ſolemn 
ſtyle, no authority i is r to n ſo manifelt — 
Soleciſm. Nr . 4 oe 

The singular and. Plural Forms ſeem | to 5 con- 
founded in the following Sentence: Paſs e awary 
thou inhabitant of Saphir.“ Micah i. 11. 

7] The Neuter Pronoun of the Third Perſon had 
formerly. no variation of Caſes. Inſtead of the Poff 
ſeſfive its they uſed hi, which is now appropriated to 
the Maſculine, * Learning hath his infancy, when 


i#* is but beginning, and almoſt childiſh ; then his, 


youth, when 77 is luxuriant and juvenile; then bis, 
ſtrength of years, when it is ſolid and reduced an 

laſtly þis old age, when it waxeth dry and exhauſt,” 
on, Effay 58. In this example his is evidently uſed 


md Di The 
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- The Perſonal Pronouns have the nature 
of Subſtantives, and, as ſuch, ſtand by them- 


ſelves: the reſt have the nature of Adjec- 
tives, and, as ſuch, are joined to Subſtan- 


tives; and may be called Pronominal Ad- 
es. 

Thy, My, Her, 4 re our, 7 "RN are 1 
nominal Adhectives: but His, (that 1 is, He's) 
Her, Our's, Your's, Their's, have evident- 

ly the Form of the Poſſeſſive Caſe : and by 
Analogy, Mine, T Bine [8], may be eſteem- 


as the Poſſeſive Caſe of it: but what ſhall we ay to 
the following, where her is applied in the ſame man- 
ner, and ſeems to make a ſtrange confuſion of Gender ? 

He that pricketh the heart maketh zz to ſhew ber 
knowledge.” Ecclus xxii. 19. _ 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-· parted ghoſt, 


Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 


Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the MAE for aidance*gainſt the enemy.” 

| as Ay 2 Hen. Vi. 


"Ty ought to Tl ” 
+6 Which, in tho contiet that zz holds” — 55 19 
Or, perhaps more poetically, _ | © | 

„ho, in the conflict that he holds with death,” „ 
1 80 che Saxon /c hath the Poſſeſſive Caſe Min; ; 
ed 
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Fe of the ſame rank. All theſe are REY 1 
when the Noun, to which they belong, is un- 
derſtood: the two latter ſometimes alſo in- 
ſtead of my, thy, when the Noun en 
them begins with a vowel. 0 
Beſide the foregoing, there are ſeve- 
ral other Pronominal Adjectives; which, 
though they may ſometimes ſeem to ſtand 
by themſelves, yet have always ſome Sub- 
ſtantive belonging to them, either referred 
to, or underſtood : as, This, that, other, any, 
ſome, one, none. Theſe are called Defini- 
tive, becauſe they define and limit the ex- 
tent of the Common Name, or General 
Term, to which they either refer, or are 
joined. The three friſt of theſe are va- 


ried, to expreſs Number; a8, T: 20 thoſe, 
Thu, Poſſeſlive T, za He, poſſeſſive 25 Soi which 


our Poſſeſſive Caſes of the ſame Pronouns, are taken 
without Alteration. To the Saxon Poſſeflive Caſes, - 
hire, ure, eower, hira, (that is, her's, our's, your”'s, their*s) 


we have added the , the Characteriſtic of the Poſſeſſive 


Caſe of Nouns. Or oar's, yours, are directly from 
the Saxon wres, cowers; the Poſſeſſive Cafe of the 
Pronominal Adjectives ure, eotber; that is, our, your. 


D 2 Y ol bers; 3 


* 
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others [9]; the laſt of which admits of the 
Plural form only when its Subſtantive is 
not joined to it, but referred to, or under- 
ſtood: none of them are varied to expreſs 
the Gender or Caſe. One is ſometimes uſed 
in an Indefinite ſenſe, (anſwering to the 
French on,) as in the following phraſes; 
one is apt to think;“ © one ſees; © one 
ſuppoſes.” Who, which, that, are called 
Relatives, becauſe they more directly refer 
to ſome Subſtantive going before; which 
therefore is called the Antecedent. They 
alſo connect the following part of the 
Sentence with the foregoing. Theſe be- 
long to all the three Perſons; whereas 
the reſt belong only to the Third. One 
of them only is varied to expreſs the 
e caſes; W be, whoſe gn Gb, is, 


01 


8 8 of more N in a point 7 
Chronology, than Plutarch or any other, that curite 
Lives by the lump.“ Bentley, Diſſert on Themiſto- 
cles's Epiſtles, 1 vi. It ought to be others, or 
"evrites, $646 


£1] Whye is by fome authors made the Poſſeltive 


Who's 4% 


ferent endings for the Numbers. 


iI 
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who's s[2]), whom. none of them have Gif- 


Who, 
which, what, are called Interrogatives when 
they, are uſed in aſking. queſtions. The 
two latter of them have no variation of 
Number or Cas Kall. every | 3) either, 


Caſe of which, 4 applied to things as well as per 
: We I think improperly. 
The gugſtion, whoſe ſolution I require, 


Is, what the ſex of women moſt defire.” Dryden. | 
Is there any other de&rine, whoſe followers are 128 
lai ?” Addiſon, | 
The higher Poetry, which loves to conſider every 


thing as bearing a Perſonal Character, frequently ap- 


Plies the perſonal Poſſeſſive vho/e to inanimate beings. 
Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit | 
Of that forbidden Tree, who/e mortal Taſte 
| Brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 
Ml/ilton. 
4 2] So the Saxon hav hath the Poſſeſſive Caſe , 
Note, that the Saxons rightly placed the Aſpirate be- 
fore the ao: as we now pronounce it. This will be 
evident to any one that ſhall conſider in what man- 
ner he pronounces the words what, when ; that i is, | 
Bo- di, hoo-en. _ 
[3] Every was Sant wh uſed as a Pronominal 
Adjective ſtanding by itſelf: as, He propoſeth | 
unto. God their neceſſities, and they their own re- 


* * ” * 
"© © 0 bog EP f * 
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are called Diſtributives; becauſe they de- 


note the perſons, or things, that make up a 
| nu mber, as taken ſeparately and ſingly. 


"Own, and ſelf, in the Plural ſelves, are 


joined to the poſſeſſives, my, our, thy, your; 
bis AJ. her, their; as, my own hand; myſelf, 
your ſelves: both of them expreſſing em- 


pPhaſis, or oppoſition; as, „ did it my 


own ſelf,” that is, and no one elſe: the lat- 
ter alſo forming the Reciprocal Pronoun ; 
as, © he hurt pimſelf. ” Himſelf, themſelves, 
— to be uſed in the Nominative Caſe by 
corruption inſtead of bis ſelf, their ſelves [ 5]: 


queſts, for EY in every of _ 8 Hooker, v. 39. 
The corruptions and depredations to which every 


of the ſe was ſubjectꝰ Swift, Conteſt and Difſentions, 
We now commonlyſ ay, every one, 


(A] The Poſſeflives his, mine, thine, may Fan 2 
be accounted either Pronominal Adjectives, or Geni- | 


t ve Caſes. of the reſpective Pronouns, The form is 


| ambiguous; ; jaſt in the ſame manner as, in the Latin 
| pbraſe % jus liber,” the word cus may be either the 
| Genitive Caſe of gui, or the Nominative Maſculine of 
the Adjectixe cus, cuſa, ciſum. So likewiſe me, 
| Fus fat, noferi, eri, have the ſame form, whether . 
nouns, or Pronominal Adjectives. 


ls His 5 fe and their Jets were forierly 3 in ite, : 


C as, 


1 Hy 
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as, © he came himſelf; they did it them- | 
ſelves;“ where himſelf, themſelves, cannot 
be in the Objective Caſe. If this be ſo, 


ſelf muſt be, in theſe inſtances, not a Pro- 
noun, but a.Noun. Thus Dryden uſes 1 We 


„ What I ſhow, 
Thy 2 may freely on thyſelf beſtow.” 


N Ounſelf, the Plural Pronominal Adjective 
with the Singular Subſtantive, 1 is e to 


the Regal Style. 


Oron is an Adjective; or perhaps the 
Participle (owwen) of the verb to owe; to poſ- 


ſeſs; to be the right owner of a thing [6]. 


All Nouns whatever in Grammatical 


Conftiuttion are of the Third Perſon ; ex- 
cept when an addreſs is made to a Perſon : 


then the Noun, (anſwering te to what f is . 


even in the Objective Caſe after a P * Brery 
of us, each for his e laboured how to recover him.“ 
Sidney. „ That they would willingly and of heir 
ſelves endeavour to keep a perpetual challity. 3; Stat. 5 
2 and 3 Ed. VI. ch. 21. 


[6] * The Man that 227 this girdle,” Ads xxi. b 
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the Vocative CO in Latin is of the Second 


"ADJECTIVE. 


N Avpjecrive is a word added 60 4 
£A_ Subſtantive to expreſs its quality [ an 
In Engliſh the Adjective is not varied on 


account of wen Number, or Caſe [8]. 


171 een are very improperly called: . 


| 187 they are not the Names of things. The Adjectives 


good, chile, are applied to the Nouns man, ſabæb, to 
expreſs the Qualities belonging to thoſe Subjects; 


but the Names of thofe Qualities in the AbſtraR, 


(that is, conſidered in themſelves, and without being 


attributed to any Subject) are goodneſs, 5, dhe; aud 


theſe are Nouns, or Subſtantives. ME 
[8] Some few Pronominal Adjectives muſt hen be 
excepted, as having the Poſſeſſive Cale ; as 9% other, 


another: By one's own choice.“ Sidney, 


ee FOES me to feel another's. WOE 100 
Pope, Univ. Ne 


4 _ the Adjedives 8 1 and latter, may be conſi- 
dered as Pronominal, and repreſenting the Nouns, to 
which they refer; if the phraſe in the following ſen- 

| tence be allowed to be juſt: It was happy for the 


Rate, that Fabius continued in the command with 
Minucius: the frm" 5 F Was. a check pos the 
latter”s vivacity.“ 5 | - 15q614q. 
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The only variation, Which it admits of, is 
that of the Degrees of. Compariſon. | 


Qualities for the moſt part admit of more 
and eſs, or of different degrees: and the 
words. that expreſs ſuch Qualities have ac- 

cordingly proper forms to expreſs different 


| degrees. When a Quality | 5 {imply ex- 


preſſed without any relation to the ſame in 
a different degree, it is called the Poſitive; 
as, wiſe, great. When it is expreſſed with 
augmentation, or with reference to a leſs 
degree of the ſame, it is called the com- 


parative; 3 As, wiſer, greater. When it is 


[expreſſed as being in the higheſt degree of 
all, it is called the Superlative as, wiſe eſt, 
e 

So that the ſimple nod or Poktive, "8 
comes Comparative by adding r or er; and 
Superlative by adding. /,, or ef, to the end 


7 of it. And the Adverbs more or moſt placed 
before the AdjeQive have the ſame effect; 


1 as, wiſe, more wiſe, moſt wiſe 19 . 


: : 12 * Double Comparatives and 4 Superlrives © are im- | 
ij 12 8 = oy 


1 


Mono- | 
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Monoſy llables, for the moſt part, are 


compared by er and %; and Diſſyllables 
OY more and yt; as, mila, milder, mildeſt : ; 


«© The Duke of Milan, 
And his more braver Daughter could controul thee.” 
T9 Shakeſpear, Tempeſt. 
255 « A the e friraite/t ſect of our religion I have lived 
a Phariſee.“ Acts xxvi. 5. So likewiſe Adjectives, that 


have in themſelves a Superlative ſignification, ad- 
mit not properly the Superlative form ſuperadded: 


Whoſoever of you will be hig, ſhall be ſervant 


of all.“ Mark x. 44. One of the firſt and chi 

inſtances of prudence.” Atterbury, Serm. IV. 10. 
„While the extremeſt parts of the earth were me- 
ditating a ſubmiſſion. 1 LB do © 


« But firſt and chiefe/t with thee bring | 
Him, that yon ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
\ IP he Cherub Contemplation. 1 
Milton, II penſeroſo 
6 « That on 6 the ſex s cætremęſe border ſtood,” _ 
| Addiſon's Travels. 


But poetry is is in a poſſeſſion of theſe two 1mproper Su- 
perlatives, and may be indulged in the uſe of them. 


The Double Superlative , highe/? is a Phraſe pe- 


| culige to the Old Vulgar Tranſlation of the Pſalms ; 
where it acquires a ſingular propriety from the Sub- 
Jject to which it is applied, the Aan Being, who i is 
Hz _ than the we Kan 


3 — Kn, ̃ tA. 


; frugal, 55 


are 
les 


it a not 25 ſo tn uſeg. 
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frugal, more frugal, moſt frugal. Diflyla- 
bles ending in y, as happy, lovely; and in 


le after a mute, as able, ample; or accented 
on the lait ſyllable, as diſcrete, polite; eaſily 
admit of er and eff. Words of more than 
two ſyllables hardly ever admit of thoſe 
terminations. 
In ſome few words the cuperlating* is 
formed by adding the Adverb moſt to the 
end of them: as, nei hermoſt, uttermoſt, or 
utmoſt, undermoſt, uppermoſt, foremoſt. 
In Engliſh, as in moſt languages, there are 
ſome words of very common uſe, (in which 
the caprice of Cuſtom is apt to get the 


better of Analogy,) that are irregular 1 in this 
reſpect: as good, better, beſt; bad, worſe, 
worſt ; little, leſs [1 1], leaſt; much, or many, 


[1]. ' Loſer, ſays Mr. Johnſon, is a barbarous cor- 


ruption of leſs, formed by the vulgar from the habit 


of terminating Compariſons in er. 

% Attend'to what a {ſer Muſe indites.” Addiſon. 
The tongue is like a race-horſe ; which runs the 
faſter, the er HEINE! it Carries,” Addiſon, Spect. 


Ns 247. 


N orſer ſounds much more -barknroga, only becauſe 


6 INTRODUCTION TO 
more, meſs 1." and a few others. And in 
other languages, the words, irregular in 
this reſpect, are thoſe, which expreſs the 
very ſame . with, the Ag ud 


v. 1 5 R B. 1 8 


Vens | is a c which Fgnifies to be, 
to. do, or to ſuffer; © © 

There are three kinds of Verbs; ;. Active, 
Paſſve, and Neuter Verbs. 

A Verb Active expreſſes an Action, and 
neceſſarily implies an Agent, and an Ob- 
Jject acted upon: a to love; 1 love 
„ 3 

A Verb Paſſive expreſſes a Paſſic jon, or a 
Suffering, or the Receiving of an Action ; ; 


ELK 


196486 Changed toa ger ſhape thou and not be.” 

£14 | Shakeſpear, 1 Hen, VI. 
„ A dreadful quiet felt, and v0: ſer far Pn 

Than arms, a ſullen interval of war.“ Dryden. 
The Superlative leaf! ought rather to be written with- 

out the a, being contracted from I; as Dr. Wallis 

hath long ago obſerved. The ConjunQion, of 


"the ſame ſouud, RY 5 written r the a for dif- 


„5 and 


wa 
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and neceſſarily implies an Object ated 
upon, and an Agent by which it is acted 
upon; Wy to be loved; a Tomas is n 
80 when the Agent takes rhe lead 3 in "TR 
Senden the Verb 1 is Active, and is fol- 
lowed by the Object: when the Object 
takes the lead, the V erb is paſſve, and is 


followed by the Agent. 


A Verb Neuter expreſſes Being or a 


ſtate or condition of being; when oe Agent 
and the Object acted upon coincide, and 
the event is properly Neither action nor 
paſſion, but rather ſomething between both: 
thy Jam, I ſleep, I walk. 


The Verb Active is 4 ed alſo Tranſi- 
tive; ; becauſe the action paſeth cer to the 
Object, or hath an effect upon ſome other 
thing: and the Verb Neuter is called In- 
tranſitive; becauſe the effect is confined 
within the Agent, and doth not Buſs 8 over 
50 way object [2]. 10 

Un 5 The didinction between Verbs 3 N78 
or, as to ſlecb; and Verbs Active Intraniitive, as 7 


7 > oa We | "I 
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In Engliſh many Verbs are uſed both in 

an Active and Neuter ſignification, the con- 
ſtruction only determining of e kind 
Wen ane. 7: 

To the hapiGention of the Verb is —ꝗ— 
added the deſignation of Perſon, by which 
it correſponds with the ſeveral Perſonal 
Pronouns; of Number, by which it cor- 
reſponds with the Number of the Noun, 
Singular or Plural; of Time, by which it 
repreſents the being, action, or paſſion, as 

Preſent, Paſt, or Future; whether Imper- 
fectly or Perfectly; that is, whether paſling 

in ſuch time, or then finiſhed; and laſtly 
of Mode, or of the various Manner in which 
the being, action, or Paſſion 1 18 expreſſed. 


wall; though founded in nature and truth, is of lit⸗ | 
tle aſe: in Grammar. Indeed it would rather per- 
plex than aſſiſt the learner : for the difference between 
Verbs Active and Neuter, as Tranſitive and Intranſi- 
tive, is eaſy and obvious ; but the difference between 
Verbs abſolutely Neuter and intranſitively Active is 
not always clear. But however theſe latter may differ 
in nature, the Conſtruction of them both is the ſame: 
and Grammar is not ſo much concerned with their 
real, as with their Grammatical, properties. 1 


Perſons of the ſame number: as, 
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In a Verb therefore are to be conſidered 
the Perſon, the Number, the ROY and = 


Mode. 

The Verb in ſome parts of it varies its 
endings, to expreſs, or agree with, different 
1 love, 


Thou loveft, He loveth, or loves. 


So allo to expreſs different Numbers of 


the ſame perſon : a9, << Thou loveſt, ; 
dove; He loveth, They love [3]. 


S800 likewiſe to expreſs different Times, 
in which any thing is repreſented as being, 
acting, or acted upon: as, © I love, I loved; | 
1 bear, I bore, | have borne.” 115 


4 3] In the Plural Number of the Verb, chere d is no 
variation of ending to expreſs the different Perſons; 
and the three Per ſons Plural are the ſame alſo with the 
firſt Perſon Singular: moreover in the Preſent Time 


of the Subjunctive Mode all Perſonal Variation is 
wholly dropped. Vet is this ſcanty proviſion of ter- 
minations ſufficient for all the purpoſes of diſcourſe, 


nor does any ambiguity ariſe from it: the Verb being 
always attended either with the Noun expreſſing the 


Subject acting or acted upon, or the Pronoun repre- 
|  ſenting] it. 


For which reaſon the Plural Termination 
in en, they lowen, they aweren, formerly in uſe, was laid 
de as at and hath long be been — 

The 
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* be Mode is the Manner of repreſenting 
the Being, Action, or Paſſon. When! 10 s 
ſimply declared, or a queſtion is aſked, in 


order to obtain a declaration concerning it, 
ie ais called the Indicative Mode; as, 1 


love, loveſt thou * when it is Hidden, it is 


called the Imperative; as, love thou: | 


when it is /udjoined as the end or deſign, or 
mentioned under a condition, a ſuppoſition; | 
or the like, for the moſt part depending 9 on. 
ſome other Verb, and having a Conjunction 
before it, it is called the Subfunctive; ach 
If I love; if thou love: when it is barer 

ly expreſſed æuithoui any limitation. of perſon; 
or number, it is called the Infinitive 3, as, 


10 "£0 love; and 1 it 18 ve orb in A 


8 br Y dun 


as. its quality. or apa HA porvating ee 
of the nature of an Adjective, it is called 


1 8 s 1+} 


the Partieiple 3 as, « Ken 41% x 19419 if 
„„ 7 4645 TT: 1 

40. 4 Mode. is \o-partcular Gora of he Verb, de- 
noting, the mamner in which a thing is, does, or ſuf- 


fers or expreſſing an intention of mind concerning 


ſuch being, _ or Tufering. As far as Grammar 
: * | Bus 


„ 5 
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But to expreſs the Time of the Verb the 


Bugliſh ties. alſo the aſſiſtance of other 


tl 


is eds there are no more Modes in n any lan- 


guage, than there are forms of the Verb appropriated 
to the denoting of ſuch different manners of repre- 
For inſtance; the Greeks have a peculiar 
ſorm of the Verb, by which they expreſs the ſubject, 
or matter, of a Wiſh ; which properly eonſtitates an 
Optative Mode: but the Latins have no ſuch form: 
the ſubject of a Wiſh in their language is ſubjoined to 
the Wiſh itſelf either expreſſed or implied, as ſubſe- 
quent to it and depending on it; they have therefore 
no Optative Mode; but what is expreſſed in that 
Mode i in Greek, falls properly under the Subjunctire 
For the ſame reaſon, in Engliſh the 
ſeveral expreſſions of Conditional Will, Poſſibility, Li- 
berty, Obligation, Ec, come all under the Subjunctive 5 
Mode, The mere expreſſions of Will, Poſfibility, Li- 
berty, Obligation, &c. belong to the Indicative Mode: 
it is their Conditionality, their being ſubſequent, and 
depending upon ſomething preceding, that deter- 
And in this 
Grammatical Modal Form, however they may differ, 


Ghetiion. 


Mode in Latin. 


mines them to the Subjunctive Mode. 


in other reſpects Logically, or Metaphyfically, they 
all agree. That Will, Poſſibility, Liberty, Obligation, 
Sei though expreſſed by the ſame Verbs that are oc- 


caſionally uſed as SubjunCtive Auxiliaries, may be- 
long to the Indicative _—_— wil " Nr from * 


+ $4 TY 


ont pony gd hg, 
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Verbs, called therefore At Wikarles! or 
* 5 40, be, have, laat will: ni I 


« Here we cy reign ſecure,” . 677 5 1 

40 Or of th* Eternal co- eternal bekm i 
"May I expreſs thee unblam'd?” _ & 
5 Firm they might ** ſtood, 0¹¹＋ 


Ye 0 Wie we een 5 


We Would do, when we con. 


| 2s this the nature, 
. Wich paſſion eold not ſhake ? whoſe ſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accident, or dart of chance, _ 
Could neither raze, nor pierce . "Othello, 


Theſe ſentences are all either declarative, or ſimply 
interrogative; and however expreſſive of Will, 71 
berty, Poſſibility, or Obligation, yet the Verbs are all 


of the Indicative Mode. Ano 513 


It ſeems, therefore, that whatever other Metaphy- 
ſical Modes there may be in the theory of Univerſal 


Grammar, there are in Engliſh no other Grammatiea | 


Modes than thoſe above deſcribe. 


That the Participle is a mere Mode of the Verb; is: 


"manifeſt," if our Definition of a Verb be admitted: 
for it ſignifies being, doing, or ſuffering, with the de- 


© fignation of Time ſuperadded. But if the eſſenee off 


the Verb be made to conſiſt in Affirmation, not only 
the Participle will be excluded from its place in the 
3 N Vat — — helf alſo ; which certain an. 


Shakeſpear, Hamlet, 


: an 
{of 
-ath 


* doſe 
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or 4 love, I did love; I am loved, I was loved 
I have loved, I have been loved; |; Jeall, 
© or will, love, or be loved.” ?“ 

The two principal Auxiliaries, to TINY 
5 and 10 be, are thus varied, according to 
9 . Number, Time, and Mode. 
on. Time i is Preſent, Paſt, or F ey * 
15 e en 
let. T8 +, +. Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Time. 5 
tue n Sing; DOS 
"Y „ We]! 
lo. 4 2. Thou haſl[5]), Ye 
15 0 3 3 He hath, or has [6]; They J 
all! tient Grammarians of great authority held to be alone 
1 the genuine Verb, denying that title to all the Wer 
hy- Modes, See Hanus, p. 164. | : 
-rfalf 1+ Le] Won, in the Polite, and even in the Familiar 
5cal Þ Style, is diſuſed, and the Plural Yor is employed in- 
1 ſtead of it: we ſay, I on have; not, Thon heft. Though 
b, is in this caſe we apply You to a ſingle Perſon, yet the 
ed: Vetb too meft agree with it in the Plural Number: 
de- ¶ it muſt neceſſarily be, Lou have; not, You haſt, Lon 
2 of war, the Second Perſon Plural of the:Pronoun placed 
only in agreement with the Firſt or Third Perſon Singular 
the] of the Verb, is an enormous Soleciſm: and yet Au- 
lan- athors of the firſt rank have inadvertently fallen into 


* FE N "00" : "PE > 


Thave, ' 


"Fo, | 7 6 4 4 K 4 4 48 
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ia . » "Paſt Time. . 
de 2 ee 
2. Thou hadf, | RR, ** 
"+ Heads. They 


Ta Knowing that vorn was my old maſter's good 
friend.“ > Addifon,, Spect. Ne 5 17. The account 
ou abas pleaſed to ſend" me.“ Bentley, Phileleuth. 
"Lipſ. Part l. Letter. Would to God you' was 
»Fitbin her reach.“ Bolingbroke to Swift, Letter 46. 
If von bas here.“ Ditto, Letter 47. I am juſt 
now as well, as when yoz <vas here.” Pope to Swift, 
P. S. to Letter 56. On the eontrary the Solemn Style 
Admits not of T for a Single Perſon. Fhis hath 
"led Mr. Pope into a great nne, in the begin- 
— of His Metiah: „ 4 92091 
SET. 7 -- how ay voice Inſpire, 
Who we Iainh's hallow'd lips with fire?“ 
_— Solemnity of the Style would not admit of You 
for Thon in the Pronoun; nor the meaſyre of the Verſe 
"yourhedf; or didf touch, in the Verb; as it indiſpenſa- 
bly ought to be, in the one, or the other, of theſe two 
forms: 7; ad whe Te ; or "900; was tonchedf,, or 


at "Ep 43 AATG (CEL 


77 508 Whatart aka ſpeaks, en dei ben, 
7 While Oy ren the'camp alone?“ 
EE it: Pope, Ihad. N. go. 
ed Abcoporhoſs grateful tears: for thee hey flow; 
bam For thee, that ever felt another's woe? + fi 
S112 2059 -: 182M 406 . MARS: bid. xix. Ig 
9 3 bew blounerring falll'”> c 


INIT Dr, 4 Dodſley $ Poems, vol. i. 


4 uture 


** 


J 


> 
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. bog Future Tit ime. „ 
1 1. I ſhall, or will, "= 


d. . Thou ſhalt, or wilt [7], : 
8 3. He wall, or wil, 


bod 9 in 2 
ant jane lust of thy word; in n every en 8 8 13 


ith. Who knew no with; but Whatthe world: might hear.” 
as Pope, Epitaph. 
46. Ir ought to 3 Jour in a the fir line, or Hunt: in the 
juſt i{econd. ; . — Mr 
ift, In order to avoid this Gramigaizal 3 inconvenience, 


e "the two. diſtin forms of Thou and Ton are often uſed 
ath {promiſcuouſly by our modern Poets, in the ſame Poem, 
in- in; the. ſame Paragraph, and even in the ſame Sen- . 
21 | tence; very inelegantly and improperly: _ 
re, nicht Now, now, I ſeize, I claſp % charms; 


And now Jo burſt, ah cruel ! from my arms.” 1 5 


You adi} tc Ik 3 £90 Pope. 
erſe || 5!: 16} Hs 3 keien to the ſavings, and ſo- 
a- | -demni ſtyle; H, to the nr. * enen, 
two ry of doth and does. 
, Or But, confounded with thy art, | 
3 | Inquire her name, that has his heart” Waller 
„ Th* unwearied Sun from day to > day. 
'c Dock his Creator's pow'r diſplay.” _ Addifog. 
The nature of the ſtyle, as well as the harmony of the 
verſe, ſeems to require in theſe Places bath and doth, 
Fat The Auxiliary Verb will is always thus formed 
n the ſecond and third Perſons ſingular ; but the 
Vea W not * en is formed regu- 
Ei. | don amo t ale 30 Me Imperative 
ure | 014 7 7 


* 


any. — ous — . 21 as me meme 
” : * 


16 M repbertex To 
Imperative Mode. | 


1. Let me have, . Let us have, 
2. Have thou, Have ye, 
or, Do thou have, 8 Do ye have, 
3- Let him have; - - © la Waver 
. Subjunctive Mode. 8 
8 _Preſent Time. 
F | = We 
2. Thou Wo TH 
3, He T hey 


: 1 Mode. RS 
| Preſent, To have: Paſt, To have had. K 

---: + = Pantteiple, 28 ©. 

| Preſent; Having: Perfect 8], Had: 
Paſt, Having i bad. e 


* 


/ tatly i in | thoſe Paret T avill, Thou ile, He lb, 


or <vills, ** Thou, that art the author and beſtower of 


life, canſt doubtleſs reſtore it alſo, if thou ., and 

When thou wil}: but whether thou vu [wilt] 

pleaſe to reſtore it, or not, that Thou alone Rrores“ 
Atterbury, Serm. I. 7. N 


(8] This Participle repreſents the action as com- 


plete and finiſhed; and, being ſubjoined to the Auxi- 
 liary 20 have, eonſtitutes the Perfect Times: I call it ||: 
.. therefore the Perfect Participle. The ſame, ſubjoined 
to the Auxiliary 10 be, conſtitutes the Paſſive Verb; 
and in that fate, or when uſed without the Auxiliary 
in a  paſive — is called the Paſhve Participle, 


8 
* 
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8 
Indicative Mode. 0 


"> of wrert Fn Tee enioey 
1. Gam. fo We | 
2. Thou art, E 

3. He is; ys - 

„„ LS We 

2. Thou beeſt, | 1 

3 He They 

Ds” Paſt Time, 

1. I 6 _ 

2. Thou wall, == 

1 ban was; 8. They 

Future Time. 

1. I ſhall, or will, E 
2. Thou ſhalt, or wil, be; Ye 

2. __ hall, or will, | They 


j 


of Dane ee Mode. 
1. e a le „ Let us be, 


. Be thou. r i 
or, Do thou be, or Do ye be, _ 215 
3, Ler him be; | Let them be. fl 


25 5 4015 31. T'think it be wine lo deed; for 990 4 Bel in. 
f Shakeſpear, Hamlet. He, in his Singular Num- 
\ 0 of this Time and Mode, 9 in the third 


„ e 8 


3 


2 Ä — m — ͤ ͤ— ————BÄ—ͤͤ r ĩͤ²' — éͤ// I 


1 INTRODUCTIFON)TO 


F We 

2. Thou "Ide; Ye 

4. He They 
5 Pat Time. 

Te were, 15 n We 

2. Tipu wert eta, e 


SubjunQive Mede, 
N Time, 123 


rende is A 154 is begome ſomewhat anti- 
quated in the e Plurgh. 


o Thou whe of dic overt ' ſent ro Iſrael's court.“ 


1] | 8 Before ha fun | 
| Befcre th heav'ns thou «verz.” Milton. 
Remember what thou cer... Dryden. 


* I knew thou wert not flow to . Addiſon. 


— 


5 2 11 e P OF, 


„ All chiitlobagat] ORE, Pope. 
Thou, Stella, ver no longer young, MOD 


When firſt for thee my harp I ang wife 


Shall we in deference to theſe great authorities Allo 
<wert to be the ſame” with cuaſt, and common to the 
Indicatire and Subjanctive Mode? or rather abide 
by the practice of our beſt antient writers; the pro- 
priety of che language, which requires, as, far as may 
be, diflinct forms for different Modes; and the ana- 
a 10g of formation i in each Mode; J Abt, Thou Tu; 
L.avre, Thou cbert? all which conſpire! bo alte art 
eu to the SpbjunRive Mode. 


Bi Infinitiv f 
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lnfinitive Mode. 5 
Preſent, To be: Paſt, g 0 haye been. 


'Participle. Tus 
Preſent, Being : Pex; ect, 1 8 a 
Paſt, Haviog _ EE DS. 


3 
*, 


The Verb Active is thus WE ene to 
Z Feen; Number, Time 790 Mode. > 


2 Indicative Mode. uf 
n Preſent Time. ”= DE 424 
„nnn : ” | 
110 ding. . Plur. 1 
eb. I love, ) ͤͤ ( 5 


„ "Paſt Time, 43 
. N | We 
2+ Thou 1 r 
fy: the! He, Wee 1 They 

S029 dt 4.075 'F uture Th on © 


BET * 2 


* 2. Thou loveſt, e 
3 He loyeth, or loves; They 


17" 1. Pal, or or Will, | Pes Ay 
g Thou ſhalt, or wilt, lone; 1. 9 Ay 


441 1 - 54 2 [£114 134 


IIIA | = . 
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Imperative. Mode. 
1. Let me love, ULéet us love, 21 
2. Lave they,” tout.” Love ye, 

or. Do thou e or, Do ye love, 
3. Let him Jove z ; bs ; Let them los 


ee Mode. 
˖ Preſent ed 


2. Thu [ lore; = 
* They, 


1. I ay Glad We 8 as be 
2. Thou mayeſt love; Ye 1 K 
0 


: . He may _ T hey 4 2 7 loved[3]. 
| | Paſt 7 RY EY Baan 10 


I 1 might „ might love; | 
N 2. Thou mighteſt FLY 1 
| = might 1 "I have Joved U 3] * 

1 | * £ 0 a 
| : "tal The a form of the Firſt Perſon Plural of the 
1 | Imperative, love wwe, is grown obſolete, || 1: 
[3] Note that the Imperfect and Perfect Times are 55 
# "here put together. And it is to be obſerved, that „in ag 
= the Subjunctive Mode, the event being ſpoken of un- 
| der a condition, or ſuppoſition, or in the form of 24 1 
WH with, and therefore as doubtful an d contingept, the Yr 
i} Verb W in the 3 and the Avxiliary both.of | 10, 
ö | ts; . And, WIT 
} 


* 


A 


»% $45 ! 
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And, 1A 
I could, £ fhoutd, would; Thou 3 uc. loves 


, and have loved. 51941 = 


8 


Infinitive Mode. 7 
Preſent, To love : * Fatt, to have loved. 


Participle. 


Preſent, Loving: Perfect, Loved: 
1533 PTY loyed. Ne 


n in diſcourſe we bst often ocaiion 
to ſpeak of Time, not only as Preſent, Paſt, 
and Future, at large and indeterminately z 
bur alſo as ſuch with ſome particular diſ- 
tinction and limitation; that is, as palling, 


or finiſhed z as imperfect, or perfect. This 
the Preſent wt Paſt Imperfect Dia often carry with 


them ſomewhat of a Future ſenſe: as, ©* If he come 


_ to-morrow, I may ſpeak to him :”—** if he ſhould, or 
would, come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or 


ſhould, ſpeak to him.” Obſerve alſo, that the Auxi- 
liaries Huld and worldin the 1 mperſect times are uſed 
5 expreſs th the Preſent and Future as well as the Paſt T 
"As 3 my defire that he fhould, or would, come 5 
N or to-morrow 3 ;“ as well as, It au my deſire, 
"that he Hhould, or <vould, come veſterday.” 80 that in 
4 "this Mode the preciſe Time of the Verb is very mu 
determined 15 che nature and drift of the Sentence 


eb W in 
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will beſt be ſeen in an example of a J 


0 
laid out and diſtributed ee to . ef ; 
I. Time. 3 
295 58 | Tadelinite, or Undetermined, 4 

| DAI R545 Time: L216 DOM. lo IX 
4 Preſent, © "Pl," Feld 
i Love; | 1 > "I fhall love, || / 

| 85 5 | Definite or : Determined, 1 A . 
=. Pheſent ahh * am Peng 1 8 wa 
1 Prefent Perfect: I have (now) loved. ü ff 1 
i Paſt Imperfect: I was (then) loving.” 213 | 7 
if Paſt Perfect: [ had (then) loved; ©: 1! = 
1 Future ImperfeRt : I ſhall (then) be loving. 
i 3 uture Perfect: LY ſhall (then) have loved. 

8 2301.54 e 109 - 
i EY is 1 15 80 to ſet down at large the | »: 
1 7 _ Variations of the Definite, Times; 
1 as they conſiſt only in the proper Variations E 
bfu Auxiliary, joined to the Preſent or 10 
1 Perfect Farticiple; * "which have een 


ech given. 
Io expreſs the Preſent and Paſt Imper- 


fect of the Active and Neuter Verb, the] 
- 290} } nes 2 yi 


Meilt zu 


NCILISHORAM MAR. 7 
Luxiliary 40 is fometimes ak 'T ds (now) 
ebe; 1 4% (chen) love. 1 

Thus with very little variation of the 
principal, Verb, the ſeveral circumſtances 

of Mode and Time are clearly expreſſed 
by. the help of the Auxiliaries, be, have, 4+ 
let, map, can, ſhall, will. "1 
The peculiar force of the ſeveral Aux. 
iliaries is to be obſerved. Do and did mark 
the Action itſelf, or the Time of it [4] 
with greater force and diſtinction. "They 


— 


81 are alſo of frequent and almoſt neceſſary 
uſe in Interrogative and Nen n. 


9 71 7 


be! Sus 40 Perdition 2255 my foul | 7114 
But I db love thee !” | n 


ts „ This to me 7” 
In dreadful ſecrecy impart they di 2” 'Shakefpear. | 
« © Hie he certainly did.” Sherlock, Vol. I. Diſe. 7. 


endes, 1 4:4: love her ;” that is, at that time, or 


once; intimating a negation, or doubt, of preſent love. 
The Lord called Samuel: and he ran unto El: 
and ſaid, Here am I, for thou called? me.— And t 
Lord called yet again, Samuel. And Samuel Ge 
und went to Eli, and ſaid, Here am I, * _ diaſt 
ee eee e 56) bo 


42 Pas "4 
» 4 


They 


48 INTRODUCTION O 
another Verb, and make the repetition of 
itz / in the ſame or a e ce, 
Ne Ray as, * 


8 NI e He lovet not plays, 
1 13 As wen aft, Anthony.” 


| 550 does not only expreſs permiſſion ; but 
praying, exhorting, commanding. May 
and might expreſs the poſſibility or liberty 
of doing a thing; can and could, the power. 

"Muſt is ſometimes called in for a helper, 
and denotes neceſſity. Will, in the firſt 
Perſon ſingular and plural, promiſes or 
' threatens; in the ſecond and third Perſons, 
only foretells: ſhall, on the contrary, in the 
firſt Perſons ſimply foretells; in the ſecond 
and third Perſons, promiſes, commands, or 

5 e But this muſt be under- 


bs 51 This diſtinction was not obſerved un as 


to the word Hall, which was uſed in the Second and 


Third Perſons to expreſs ſimply the Event. So like- 
wiſe ſhould was uſed, where we now make uſe « of <vould. 
4 See the * Tranſlation of the Bible, | 

ſtood 


*Shakeſpedr, nun. Cer, 


0 LR 


ſtood of Explicarive Sentences ;' for when 
the Sentence is Interrogative, juſt the re- 


verſe for the moſt part takes place: Thus, 


« T hall go; you will go;” expteſs event 
only: but, * will you go?” imports in- 
tention; and © ball I go?” refers, to the 
will of another. But again, © he ſhall go,” 
and © ſhall he go?” both imply will, 


expreſſing or referring to ,a command. 
Would primarily denotes inclination of will 

and ſhould, obligation: but they both vary 
their import, and are often uſed to expreſs 


ſimple event. 
Da and have make the Preſent Time; 


ia, bad [6], the Pact; fall, will, the Fu- 


"I 


caſe be properly expreſſive of time Preſent ;. and that 
it is by no means reducible to any Grammatical con- 


Fs ; ſtruction. In truth, it ſeems to have ariſen from, a 
. ere miſtake, in reſolving the familiar and ambigu- 
cus abbreviation, 7'd rather, into I had rather, inſtead 


of Iv] rather; which WI | is * regular, ana- 


5 500 1 2 | dure: 2 


* 
F PPP ²˙ —:ꝛʃ 
* 2 . Ron 2 - _- — _ — — xc. -.- Pry = 
G * . 1 RS = —_ > "3. - 4. , 2 


— 
WET ts 


f 
by 


| (61 It has 3 very rightly 1 that the 

5 Verb had in the common Phraſe, I had rather, is not 
properly uſed, either as an Active, or as an Auxiliary | 
Verh; that, being in the Paſt time, it cannot in this 


8 


— 


— — — — 


* 
65 
jd 

wa 


5 


3 
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ture : let is employed in forming the Im 
Perative Mode; may, migbi; could, would, | 
ſhould, in forming the pete ps 

| i # — 


2 


I Prepofition mY placed before 
x makes Ps. Ave Mode 7. 5 , 


: ha addy Roper. expreſſion. see Tuo Grimma. 
aht Eſſays. London, 1768. enen Wagen, Mon 
171 Biſhop Wilkins gives the followipg . in- 1; 
8 velligation of * Modes i in his Real, Corners ban 2 
4 wi. Chap. 8g. 1 
pee in what manner the Subject 3 is to; be 7 
| | | joined with his Predicate, the Copula between. them 
| is affected with a Particle; which, from the uſe af ö 


| it, is called Modus, the manner or Mott. 
| Now the Subject and Predicate may be joined toge | 
| ther either Simply, or with ſome kind of IR th 
| = and accordingly theſe Modes are Primary. or 7 N . 


 condary- ........ „ ah 
The primery Modes are e called by Grammariays 6 
Indicative and Imperative. 2 65 


When the matter is declared to be [Si or at feat i 
when it ſeems in the Speaker's power-to have it to be Y 
3 ſo, as the bare uniomof Subject and Predicate would ch. 
import; then the Copula is nakedly expreſſed with- i, 
out any variation: and this manner. of expreſſing i it | 
is called the Indicative Mode. = 
When it is neither declared to be fo, r nor 4 A »f 
immediately in the Speaker's power to have it ſo; then || wh 
— can do no more in | words, but make out "the ex- | 


Z : ; : : * 


n 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.! 87 
through: its ſeveral Modes and Times, is 


placed n beloeg the Perfect e 
910. 11767 ſti „nN 
pre ion of bis will to him that hath the thing 1 in 
power namely to' hs 
l Superior, Nenn (bel 
his Equal, by 4 Perſy 3 
e Ujnferior. J [Coming 


#6. 11 
"of 541 1 * 


And the 


221 ogo! 


manner of theſe es the Copula, (Be i it fo, or, 
let it be ſo,) is called the Imperative Mode; of with 5 


there are theſe three varieties, "ou fit to be diſtincth 
provided for. As for that other uſe of the Imperative 
Mode; when i it ſignifies Permiſion: this may be ſufficj- 


1 et expreſſed by the eme Mode of Liber; 3 You 


ay do it. _ 


The Serondary Modes are ſuch, as, when the Co. 
pula is affected with any of them, make the Sentence | 


to be Las Logicians call it) a Modal Propoſition. 
This happens, when the matter in diſcourſe, namely, 


the being, or doing, or ſuffering of a thing, is con- 
ſidered, not Simply by itſelf, but gradually in its cauſes ; ; 


py om "Error it rb. either e or neceſ | 


155 e 2 caly 2 705 ily 6 of i it, or his 
own Leber r. yy 
r: The Poſſibility of a thin; g depends 10 pon aero 


of its cauſe; and may be expreſſed, 1 
e He,] by = bie. fg 


** s canulllund, 2 ould. 4 
45, * | | F 2 | and 


. 
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82 INTRO DUC TION 10 


and tze, im like manner, before the Preſent 
and Paſſive Participles: the reſt only be- 
fore the Verb, or another Auxiliary, i in itz 
Primary form. | 
When an Auxiliary i: 15 joined to the Verb, 
5 be Avxijiary.goes through all the vari- 
*4tions of Perſon and Number; and the 
Verb itſelf continues invariably the fame. 
When there are two or more Auxiliaries 
Wines to the Verb, the firſt of them only 


2 The Libetty of: a thing 3 upon a freedoin 
Sed all. obſtacles either within cr without, audi i 
uſually expreſſed in our language, 
| olute, : A 
ben bt, nal, | by che Particle 4 =. I 
Then 2 thing ſeems to be of Me efity, when the ti; 
. expreſſeth the reſolution of his own: A of 
ſome other Obligation upon him from withoute:/ | 5 9 Wl chic 
3. The Luclination of the Will i is expreſſed, a 


1615 21. ſig 
© {hits Þby 6 the Particle f, — 43117 f nif 
4. The Neceſſity of a thing from ſome exe, 

Obligation, whether Natural or. "Aral, which weical 'F> a 

es is expreſſed, x. er 1 " 105 

2 elite My big ht 17 . 
e by the Particle Mp, ought, Poona wa 


ee allo fene, Book I. e viii. IK 


is 
85.54% 


che tive but, having ſomewhat of the Nature 5 
1; of of the Paſſive, admits in many inſtances of 


W 
11. 
- 
e 
FU; 


b 
4 


Il 
* . 
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is varied accordin g to Perſon and Num- 


be. . ga e . OG of no vari- 


4 CF — Folk — > 
ation. N - £3 * * 4 . 13 * * 4 k AJ J * 


The Paſlive verb 18 od 8 Participle bs 
Paſſive, , (which. for the moſt part is the 


fame with the Indefinite Paſt Time Active, 
aud always the ſame with the Perfect Par- 


ticiple, ) joined. to the Auxiliary Verb to be, 


through all its Variations: as, ““ I am loved; 
I Wat loved; I have been loved; 1 ball be 


Joved;” and ſo on, through all the Perſans, 
| the'N umbers, the Times, and the Medes. 44 


The Meder Verb! is varied Ike the he 


the Paffive' form, retaining ſtill the Neuter 


| Genification ; ;. chiefly in ſuch Verbs, as ſig- 
nify ſome ſort of motion, or change of place 


erna Or condition: as, I am come; I c gone; 


ca Fam grown 
IS] I doubt much of the propriety of che following c 


mo 


64/4] £xamples: ** The rules of our holy religion, from 
which we are infinitely ſtucrwed.“ Tilletſon, .. Vol: J. 


Ade 


TY I was Fellen 189. The Verb 


T 


2 Inn > = 2 — — — = CONE SS a LENT -S I 
ome A Ed — Y * . 3 8 —— 2 » = 


Sy 
17 
"yy 
* * 
p 
z 
: 
is 
I. 
14 
Fo 
Fg 
4 
5 o 
7 


22 N NR A 


OY IN x xTroDuctioN TO 


am in this case preciſely defines che Time 
of the action or event, but does not change 
che natyre of 1 it; the Paſſive form fn ex. 


Seng. 8 „The Aale n of he law and 
_ =ebvenanty which God made with che Jews, au alſo 
, caſes,” Ib. Vol. II. Serm. 352. Whoſe number aba, 
naw amounted to thiree hundred.“ Swift, Conteſts and 
"Diflenſic ions, Chap. 3. © This'Mareſcha}; upòn ſome 
« diſcontent; «vas entered into'a confpiricy zgainſt his 
maſter.” Addiſon, Frecholder, N? 31. At the end 
of a Campaign, when half the men are Aſerted or 
" billed, Addiſon, Tatler, No 42. Neuter Verbs are 
ſometimes employed very impropetly as Actives: 
% Go, Mee thee away into the land of Judah.“ Amos vii. 
12. I think it by no means a fit and decent. thing 
to vie Cboriges and erect the reputation of « one, upon 
the ruins of another,” Atterbuty, Serm. I. 2. He 80 
many earned men, that have ſpent their Whole dime 
and pains to agree the Sacred with the Profane Chro 
nology.“, Sir, William Temple, Works, Fol. Vell 


Hun“ iel 
Pe. 296. ; 
el Now would ie uy 0 righteous 704% fecal?” 
F745 £ F : Pope, Odyſſ. XIV 447. 
Z cs 6 17 Jene ts arm  fucceed Ki Ibid; xxi. 219. 


3 "Adlive Verbs afe as ELSE made Neuter: 
Was, T müſt prettfe with three eireumſfances. "Sift, 
5. Q. Anne's Laſt: Miniſtry, © Chap. 2 * Thoſe chat 
tbiok to ae with him: by. e me. 
e, Differt, on Phalaris, p. 519. . | 


, ons 
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preſſing, not, properly 4: Paſſion, but only 
a, Kate or. condition of Being. 


58 
2 | 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


4 Engliſh Hacks the Paſt Tian Adive : 


and the Participle Perfect, or Paſſive, 


are formed by adding to the Verb ed; or 4 
only, when the Vero ends in e: as, turn, 


turned; love, loved.“ The Verbs that vary 


From this rule, in either or in both Cafes, 


are eſteemed Irregular, 


Tphe nature of our language, the Accent 
and Pronunciation of 1 it, inclines us to con- 


090 


ttact even all our Regular Verbs: thus 
loved, turned, are commonly pronounced in 


one ſyllable, low'd, turn'd: and the ſecond 
Perſon, which was originally in three ſylla- 


bles, lovedeſt, turnedeſt, is become a diſſyl- 


lable; -Jovedſt, turnedſt: for as we general - 
*ly throw the accent as far hack as poſ- 


ſible" towards the firſt part of the word, (in 
»40mme” even to the fourth ſyllable from the 


hd) che ſtreſs being laid on the firſt ſylla- 


_ 
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bies, the reſt are pronounced in a lower 
tone, more rapidly and indiſtinctly; and o 
are often either wholly dropped, « or blended 
into one another.. - 

It ſometimes happens air cat the wats; 
which" ariſes from a regular change, e does. 
not found eaſily or agreeably'; ſometimes 
by che rapidity of our pronunciation the 
vowels are ſhortened or loſt; and the con- 
fonants, which are thrown together, do not 
eaſily coaleſce with one another, and are 
therefore changed into. others of the ſame 
organ, or of a kindred. ſpecies. This oc- 
caſions a further deviation from the regular 
form: thus, Iovetb, turneth, ate contracted 
into lov'th, turn Ib, and theſe for eaſier Pro- 
nunciation immediately become loves, turns. 
Verbs ending in cb, ck, p, x, Il, ſi, in the 
pat Time Active and the Partieiple Per- 
fect or Paſſive, admit the change ef 2d 
"Into 4 as, 1 ſuatebt, OP ſnaps; mixt, 


"T6 * of theſe Contrltinns 3 are harſh, and [if 
greeable; and it were better, if they were avoided 


and diſuſed;-but ey Ty in common phe catch 
ET * 


4 k if 
[ as © ; — +a 


53518 


e. Alp on n ann Fang | 
dzwelt, paſt; for ſnatched, checked, ſnapped, 
wixed, dwelled, paſſed thoſe that end in 4, 
m, u, p, after a diphthong, moreoyer ſhorten 
the diphthong, or change it into a ſingle 
Mort vowel; as, dealt, dreamt, meant, felt, 
ſlept, &c: all for the ſame reaſon; from the 
quickneſs of the pronunciation, and be- 
cauſe the d after a ſhort vowel will not eaſi- 


Ain 


ly: coaleſce. with the preceding. conſonant. 


Thoſe that end in ve change alſo v into f; 


as, bereave, bereft; leave, left; becauſe 


likewiſe v after a ſhort vowel will not cally . 


coaleſce With. 
All theſe, of which I have hitherto given 


examples, are conſidered not as Irregular, 
but as . Contracted only; in moſt of them 
the Intire as well as the Contracted form is 
uſed; and. the Intire form is geocrally to, Po 


preferred to the Contracted. 


„The formation of Verbs i in Engliſh, both 
Regular and N is s derived e the 
E x: 325 ” | 9-6] . 


4 4% 
22 


und are admicted, into n vieh nter inde 


- vannot well do without them. 


* 4 The 


83 INTRODUCTION: ro. 


al The Irregular Verbs ih Engliſn are ul 


Monoſyllables, unleſs compoπ¹ůad; and 
they are for the moſt part the ſame words 
n are Irregular Verbs in the Saxon. 

As all our Regular Verbs are ſubject to 
Pies kind of Contraction; fo the firſt Claſs 
of Irregulars is of thoſe, that been fo 
n the ſame cauſe. FO att ad. 


#5 = . : 2 ——— 
4 - 5 2 hy _ — 


265 25. Ng Me £92 i beet eto loyort | a; cottsl3 
18 27 
fan by Contietion.”” N 


ans „Sbm Verbs ending in 4 or 7 have the 
Preſent, the Paſt Time, and the Participte 


Perfect and Paſſive, all alike, without any 


variation: as, beat, burſt 1], caſt [2], 
coſt, cut, heat *[3), hit, hurt, Enit, let, 


[1] Theſe two have alſo jeatn and Wanken in abe 
Participle; and in "that form they vs, + to the Third 


- Claſs of lrregulars nn 21d He Gi? 
* 41 N uſes the Paniciple in the Regul 
-7Form $5 415111 8 f 5 \; 


ide nd 83 isquicken'd; ilk df. doubt 
ae The) organs,tho*:defunttand dead: beſore: 
Brea up their drowſie grave, and newly move 


With taſted lough, and freſh velerity,“ Hen. V. 


245} £9]! He communded, hat n "Hhould best the 
29420 „„ 1 | Ut, 


* 


3; 


n 
n 
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11 lift , light x 44. put, quit ee 
rent, rid, fet, ee br, l plit be. 
ſpread, thr Mis wet . n oi 101 ig 18 
Theſe are eee from beated, burft- . 
eld, caſted, & c; becauſe. of the diſagreeable 
ſound of the Fable ed after q or [7 Ji} 


2 Muradte one 1 * times more than it "Was wont t to Be 


beat," Dan. iii. 19, 85 28} 907 mort 
The Verbs marked ths - the three 
} Claſſes of Irregulars, have the Regular as well as the 


_ Irregular form in uſe... 


[4] This Verb in the Paſt Time 0 Participle is 
he? Pr onounced ſhort, Ig he, or lit: but the Regular Form 


e preferable, and prevails moſt in writing. 


ifs} This Verb in the Paſt Time and Participle i is 


17 * pronounced ſhort; read, red, red; like lead, led, led; 


-Antient 1 writers ſpelt it rede. 


9am 


he »iÞ orm: bat; . 
rd dud T 5 [2 10154 312 M6 That elf heat f = £1 = | 

3 Which writ 4 15 honour in the acts it did, 

ar FHath, with the courage which the heart did lend; it, 
: Splitted the heart itſelf.” Ant. and Cleop. 
ot 7) They follow. the Saxon rule: Verbs which 
nin the Infinitive end in dan and fan, (that is, in 
Bao glich, a and; for an is only the CharaReeriſtie - 
V. termination of the Saxon Inſinitive BY in the Pre- 
he + *1crit and Participle Preterit.commonty, for the fake 


ft, t : Others 


] : | and perhaps ought to be written in this manner: our | 


16) Shakeſpear uſes the Participle in x the Regular | 


- 


A * 2 ” ” FIFY 2 
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chers in the Paſt Time, and Partieiple 
Perfect and Paſſive, vary a little from the 
Preſent, by ſhortening the diphthong, or 
changing the d into 73 as, lead, led; | 

eat, ſwet 8; meet, met; bleed, bled: MW 
breed, bred; feed, fed; ſpeed, ſped; bend, 

bent '; lend, lent; rend, rent; ſend, ſent; + 

ſpend, ſpent; build, built“; geld, a ä 

gild, gilt“; gird, girt 3 loſe, Joſt, © 
Others not ending in * or t are formed 

by Contraction; have, had, for heved; | : 

= make; aid, boy maked „ A Kae for IR ed; : 


9 « "of LES BEE throw away the final elf; as beot; "Rid, : 
4 (both in the Preterit and Participle Pretersr,) br 1 
_ * booted, afed:d; from brotan, afedan.” Hickes, Gram - 

mat. Saxon. cap. ix. So the ms Verbs 1 in Engliſh, i 

beat, fed, inſtead of beated, feeded. | Sang | 
ls] * How the Ker goblin Arier 125 ; 
Milton, Allegro. 0 

55 Shakeſpear | uſes Feveaten, 3 as. . the Partciple of I's q 
; Verb: 5 


EN. Greaſe, that, 8 eee, 1 
pid the h murtherer's gibbet, throw.“ . | 
: at this a i a to the Thi: las of * * 
: lar * 


5 "Up : | 5 OMEN | 


* 7 


oO 


ple 


told; clothe, clad *. 


cr . 
W « 6 Fax” 
ST 101 53 
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Ahe following, beſide the Contraction, 
change alſo che Vowel; ; fell, 11 > _— 


. 
6-77 3 I 


* Ts hd 


Stand, ſtood; na dare, Sal (which in 
tie! Participte hath regularly dared,) are 


directly from the eee —_ 
ri wack : 1 


Dy 


5 1 
Ks; in be; 


s & © & q 


£2 Abe lrregulars of the Second Claſs end 
i gt, both in the Paſt Time and Partici- 


ple; and change the vowel or diphthong 
into au or ou; they are taken from the 


4 


274 


1 fi ] 9 A 


Wl ® 8 5 
bought: 
Catch, _ eaught; 


Foughe (1 11 F. eotan, 
cold « 5 l in this liens 4 wal gen geld 


Sock, 


F each, 


Buy, 


Fight, | | 


We kept NPR's 


Salon; 


5 Saxen, in which the minen is He. 


2161 # 


 Bringan, 1 


n Byegean, bohte. 


our chivalry.” 
Shakeſpear 7 


e 
fuht. 4 og 
$618 


99 ANR OD Van 
odd ai nementiot g Sn, e SIT 
Teach, taught: 1 4 de, I 
Think, thought: Thencan, thohte, © 
Seek, ſought: Secan, ſohte. 
Work, wrougbt; Weorean, worbte. 0 


4 18 


1 


25 Frangt" ſeems rather to be an Adjettive 
than the Participle of the Verb to freight, 


which has regularly Freighted. 8 | 
Ny riarb is . ol 


13 ” ' Tus Þ 
* & © 4 «i ew ot 4% 
uri. S588 ; ES [3 C2 


3  Irregulars ir in en. 75 8 3 

The ien of che Third Claſs Galen 1 
2 the Paſt Time by changing the vowet or 
_ diphthong of the Preſent ; nd the Parti- 3 
: ciple Perfect and Paſſive, by adding the 1 
2 termination, en; beſide, for the moſt part, 7 
a lg change of the vowel or diphthong. T 


1 4 On the foughten field 1161 10 0N r 
| ""AMithael, and his Angels, prevalent, eg int 
5 ee. e in N their make round.” 
| i oe Lond Milton, P. L. VI. Ao. * 
This Participle ies not agreeable to-the Analogy 
If derivation „ whieh obtains.i iu this Claſs of Verba. 


inf 4 - nh * Theſe | 3 


@ £2 


| $1941 4 
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1 heſe alſo derive their formation in eh 


1955 E 


parts from me Saxon, 


92 f — ＋ 


Preſent. 


Paſt, 


5 * e * ** 2 


0 * 


4 changed into e. 


Fall, 


5 into 


Awake, 1 
into 


SD : 


Forſake, 
! Shake, 
Take, 


ow into 


Draw, 


We: ay. into 


Sly, 


$316; 4 


The hr form of the Partiviplei in theſe groves? is 


Im proper. 


31 Wben en follows z Vowel or d) te e is 
| ©Atopped: fo razor, Naum (or /lain) are inſtead of 
Arlacten, Hæyen; fo likewiſe known, born; are for knowwen, 


4 fell, 


0. 


bebte e, 
forſook, 

| . 

ſhook, 


took, 


3 ew. | 
| drew, 


1M « 4 and conflant Tr not ta be bag.” g 
5 Shakeſpear, Cymb. 
#16 (he Wert 1660 ſome ſtar, that from the ruin d 1 75 8 


21 Of . Olympos by miſchance digf fall.“ 


1 M5 


Fr ticiple; . 
Fallen... - Ke 
. famed ” 
6 forfakeny” 
taken. : 
8 5 . nen 05 


I 
der, x vol 


11 
þ , & 1 
„Ae 3 


N10 df "© 


ſhaken [ 125 


are 61. 


. . 416 ; 


' Milton's W 


Ages 


(n, in the Side Emanorit, boren's ; and to of tho reſt. 


* into 


* IN TRODUC TION 10 


| £72 | 7 into 4 or 9 n 0 i 5 
r 1 or got, gotte. 
Help, , [helped (4), holpen * 
Melt, fſmelted,] molten 
Swell, {ſwelled,] | ſwollen . 
J OT DTS 
irn , e la] 
Bear, bare, or bore, born. iA 
Break, brake, or broke, broken. 08 
Cleave, clave, or clove "x cloven 08 
Speak, ſpake, or ſpoke, | ſpoken. 5514 
Swear, ſware, or ſwore, ny m4 
Tear, tate, or tore, torn. fe 
Wear, ware, of W n 
Heave,. „ "pas" RD 
—— Ro, ſhorn. . 5 
Steal, ſtole, |  Niolen or ftoln. 
Tread, trode, troden. 
An woye, 0 Maven, * 
into „ e 90. 4 gf 
1 .crope „, ee orerept. 
Freeze, . oF 25 1 fro xen?! 


. | . 17 3: 00 
- oy the, "ole" OY Nr 5 . 
"ta 4 £ |; Is Pi; 67 


"= The ancient Irregular form a Hoe is il ha in 
8 we : 


b_ 


24 


elt, 


\ * 


6 


_y of * 3 
, 4 3 v- N 
8 VI 


ae 
works 


—— 
- 
— * >) * 1 x 64 „ 


2 
bak; 
*ouk 
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See, | law,” 
long i into L # ſhort 


B 7,0 bit, As 
Chide, as chid, 
H de, hid, 


slide, i: lid, 


= long into 0, 


Abide, © abode. 
Climb, clomb, 
D b e 


Ride, rode, 


_ e 
Shine, ſhone *, 


Shrive, | | ſhrove, 


Smite, ſmote, 


Stride, 2 ni n 2 


Serie, el ſtrove 2, 


8 S$. 


ig 0 
ſeems. oP. 
[ ſhort. AI. 
bitten. ON 74 
chidden, - HOW 
bidden. 5 
lidden. 2284 
1 or. 

N 8 
beunbesz l. 
driven. 15 

, ridden. 323 7 
rien. A 
[fhined.] * 

_ fhriven,. wy 
mitten. ba i 
ſtridden. 8 
riven b. i 


[5 Rife, with : ſhort, hath been IE” © 2 
th 


Paſt Time of this Verb: That form of the frſt 


or primigenial earth, which % immediately out ef 

Chabs, was not the ſame, nor like to that of the pre- 
ſent earth.“ Burnet, Theory of the Earth, B. I. Chap. 
iv. „If we hold faſt to that ſcripture concluſion, 


that all mankind 1 nf from on 


TW al R 


: * i 
a 7 - * 


e | _ = 11. 


me | 


K. 
. 
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Thrive, throve [6], | thriven. Fa | 


Write (7],.. wrote, written. 
-- 280008 into 1, 1 
Strike, ſtruck, | Arichen or te, 
TE 7 ſhort into a, = 
Bid, 25 che, It bidden. 
— og, . 
F fitten, 
| Spit, To. ths 3 inen. 


16] Mr. Pope hes uſed the Regular form of the Pat 


18 4 Time of this Verb: 
n the fat age of babes wealth, wad * 
Sprung the e weed, and ns with ige in- 

{15 "3% ee 0: ape,  Effay on Crit, 
177 This verb is 405 formed like thoſe of {: long 

into 7 ſhort; Write, writ, written; and by Contrac- 

tion νντ in the Participle; but, I think; improperly. 
Id] Frequent miſtakes are made in the formation of 

the Participle of this Verb. The analogy plainly re- 


_ quires ſſeten; which was formerly in uſe: The army 


_ ; having tien there ſo long.“ —** Which was enough 
to make him flir, that would nor have ten ſtill, 
thoogh Hannibal had been quiet.” Raleigh. That 


no Parliament ſhould be diſſolved, till it had. fen 


= five months.“ Hobbes, Hiſt. of Ciyil Wars, p.257 · 


But ĩt is nom almoſt wholly. diſuſed, the form of the 


Paſt Time /at having taken its place. . The eourt b, 
fat, before Sir Roger came.“ Addiſon, Spect. No 
122. See alſo OY N? 59 and 265. BR Mid- 


i mort 


1 ſhort into $7 
Dig, 0M "Ws 


ie into af. 1 Py | of DAR ENG» 
| 25 * 
Lie f : 3h eye lien, or lain, : 
0 into . „„ g 
a 298 , ; f 1 5 
Hold, "Held, 5 Nen © 
A | ; 24; 33 99 - * .. 
0 ing 3 1 185 82 
unn „ Bas 5 $A TS 
Os y did, . fone, 1. E. . 


* . with. enn W reſtored the true 


participle: To have /itten on the heads of the 


Apoſtles :—to have-/#ten upon each of them.” Works, 
Vol. II. p. 30. Bleſſed is the man. —chat hath not 


ſatin; the ſeat of the ſcornful,” Pſal. 1. 1. The old 


Editions have „t; Which may be perhaps Ahead as 


a Contraction of Atten. And when he was Jet, his 


diſeiples came unto him,” zabical0-.als, Matt. v. 1. 


ho is et on the right hand,“ and is %, 
down at the right hand of the throne of God:“ in 


both places tu bie, Heb. viii. 1. & xii. 2. (ſee alſo 
Matt. xxvii. 19. Luke xxii. 35. John xiii. 12. Revd. 
il. 21.) St can be no part of the Verb 0 fu. If it 
belong to the Verb 1 h, the Tranſlation in _ 
paſſages is wrong: for! 10 ſet fignifies: to place; but 

without any deßignation of the poſture of the perſon 


placed which: is 4 Eircumſiance: of importance es 


preſſed by the original. 1 1756-05 EA 241 


[9] This Neuter Verb is. -Frequeathy- confaunded 
with the Verb AAive 70 lay, Lihat is, to pri or place 3 


Wat | | 
OSS 0 MM into 


R GSH GRAM, of 


- | 
2. £4 ' 
487 Ii! r 


A sds 
äaigged. 


- 


A. 
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| 0 | into 8 7 | 
Chooſe, cChoſe, | choſen. 
JJV 
Som... _blew. Neown- 
Crow. _ Erew, r 
Grow, grew, grown. 
Know, knew. Feen, 
Throw, threw, thrown. 
oh Gl. eb. = 
Bly: 1. „ flown [2]. 


| which 3 is ; Regular, and bas) in x the Pall Time and Par- 


_  ritiple led or laid. 


„ For him, thro? hoftile camps. I Fas my ways 
For him, thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay: | 
. gifts n to thy wrath I bear.” 

Pope, Iliad xxiv. 622. 


Here ly is ne uſed for the preſent time, inſtead 


of lie. 

WW 7 That is, as a hind, 3 whereas : to flee f g. 
| nifies fugere, as from an enemy. So in the Saxon and 
German, fleogan, fliegen, vnlare 3 fleon, Riehen, fugere. 

This ſeems to be the proper diſtinction between 70. %, 

and zo flee; which in the Preſent Time are very often 

conſounded. Our Tranſlation of the Bible is not 
quite free from this miſtake. It hath fee for wo- 
lare, in perhaps: ſeven or eight places out of a est 


, —_— 15 but * for is 48 
The 


Nahum i 1. 18. 
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e are ee du ee 
Participle and that without changing the 
vowel, „„ 


8 Cbaked,] ES baken 1. 5 
Fold,  [folded,] folden [3 
Grave, [graved,] Zo graven *. : 
A [hewed,]. bewen, or hewn *. | 
Lade, 7 Claded, laden. 
„ loaded, ] __ . 

Mow, [mowed,] mown*. 


Owe, Nl. or ought,] | owen *, 


Rive, | | LCrived,] AV 


Kal; & Fob ne i in Greece or Rome was never 
known, 
Tin by barbarian * 0 a borun. 

FA Roſcommon, Eſſay. 
108 « Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly in- 
undations in our days, as they have formerly done ? 
and are not the countries ſo oed fill ſituate be- 
tween the tropicks?” Bentley's Sermons. 


f 05 Thus oft by mariners are ſhown 


Earl Godwin's caſtles everfown.? Swift. 


Here the Pariiciple of the Irregular Verb, to /, is 


confounded with that of the Regular Verb, to fie , 


It ought to be in all theſe places overHourd. 


Iz] © While they be fo 9 as thorns.” 
6 2 bew, 
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5 1 faxed +. : ſion *, 
Shape, [ſhaped,} ſhapen *. | 

Shave, [ſhaved, ]) ſhaven *. 

Shew, - [ſhewed,] ſhewn *; 


Show, [ſhowed,] ſhown. 
Sow, lſowed,) ſown *. 

5 8 or-ow, [ftrawed, &c.] ſtrown . 
Waſh, _ [waſhed, ] waſhen “ [4] 
Wax, | [waxed], „ —© 


Wreath, _ [wreathed,] wWreathen. 
Writhe, [writhed,] writhen. 


Some Verbs, which change i ſhort into a 
or u, and i long into ou, have nen the 


n termination en in the Ferügiplse 


i i ſhort intoa or 1. . 


Begin, 3 hogan... 5 


Cling, clang, or clung, clung. 


Drink, drank, a _ drunk or — 


Fling, flung, „ flung. 
Ring, rang, e rung, e g, 
Shrink, ſhrank, e 5 

Sing, fangs er lang. ang. 


L 4 Wich unt allen hands,” ark 1 vii, 2, 5 4M 
WR RO \ Sink, 
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sink, 
Sling, 
Slink, 
Spin, 


Spring, 
Sting, 


Stink, 
String, 


Swim, 
Swing, 


fſank, 


| fang, $: 
ſflunk, : 
_ ſpan, 
_ ſprang, 
_ ſtung, 
ſtank, 
ſtrung, 
ſwam, . 
ſwun g. 


or ſunk, 


or ſlung, 


or ſpun, 
or e 


| or unk. 


or 3 1 


{ i) ſunk. 
1 ſlung, 
flank. rf 
ſpun. - 


. ſprung. 
ſtung. 


W 
ſtrung. 
5 ſwung. WL 
wrung. 


Wring, _ wrung, 
In many of the foregoing, the original 
and analogical form of the Paſt Time in a, 
which diſtinguiſhed 1 it from the —— 
is grown a obſolete. 


i mow into on, . : 
Bind, bound, bound?! or bounden. 8 
Find, found, found. . 
Grind, nd. ground. 

Wind, wound, E . wound. 


That all theſe had originally the l 
ation en in the Participle, is plain from the 


following conſideration. Drink and bind 
8 3 So 8 
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ſtill retain it; drunken, bounden : from the 
Saxon, druncen, bunden: and the reſt are 
manifeſtly of the ſame analogy with theſe. 
Begonnen, ſonken, and founder, are uſed by 


Chaucer; and fome others of them appear 


in their proper ſhape in the Saxon; /crun- 


cen, ſpunnen, ſprungen, tungen, wunden. As 


kewtte in the German, which 1s only an- 
other offspring of the Saxon: begunnen, 
geklungen, getrunc ten, geſungen, geſuncken, 


geſpunnen, geſprungen, ge uncken, dat 


men, geſchwungen. _ 


The following ſeem to have loſt. the en 


of the Participle in the, fame manner. 


Hang [5] | hung &, „ 
Shoot, Bet, 1 1 
1 ſtuck, FL, fuck, 

| Come, 05 5 came, 2 e 1 


[5] This Verb, when Active, may perhaps bs moſt 
5 3 uſed in the Regular form. ; when Neuter, in 
the Irregular, But in the Active ſenſe of furn iſhing a 
rooms 9 draperies the Irregular form prevails. he 
Voulgar Tranſlation of the Bible 1 only the Regular 


Run, 


* orm. 


ou | 
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Ran, | | ran, | WOE: run. 


vids won, 5 | won. 


_ Hangen, and ſraten, are the Gare ori- 
ginals of the two firſt Participles ; the lat- 
ter of which is likewiſe ſtill in uſe in its 
firſt form in one phraſe : a Hotten herring. 
Stuck ſeems to be a contraction from fucken, 
as ſtruct now in uſe for ſtructen. Chaucer 
hath comen and awonnen : becommen is even 
uſed by Lord Bacon [6] And moſt of 
them till ſubſiſt intire in the Serman; 
keene kommen, gerunnen, gewonnen. 

To this third Claſs belong the Defective 


Verb, Be, been and Go, gone; i. e. * 


3 this Diſtribution and account of 


9 Irregular Verbs, if it be juſt, it appears 


that originally there was no exception from 
the Rule, That the Participle Preterit, or 
Paſſive, in Engliſh ends in 4, t, or n. The 
frſt form included all the Regular Verbs: 
and thoſe, which are become Irregular by 


Contraction, ending in . To. the ſecond 


[6] Eſſay „ „„ 
G 4 5 pro- 


' 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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1 8 properly belonged only thoſe which end i in 


* 


gbt, from the Saxon Irregulars in te. To 


the third, thoſe from the Saxon Irregulars 


in en; which have ſtill, or Perg originally, 


5 the ſame termination. 


The ſame Rule affords 7 reopen: found 


ation for a diviſion of all the Engliſn Verbs 
into Three Conjugations; or Claſſes of 


Verbs, diſtinguiſhed one from another by 


a peculiar formation, in ſome principal 


part of the Verbs belonging to each: of 


which Conjugations reſpectively the three 
different Terminations of the Participle 
might be the Characteriſtics. Such of the 
contracted Verbs as have their Participles 


now ending in 7, might perhaps be beſt 
reduced to the firſt Conjugation, to which 


they naturally and originally belonged; and 


they ſeem to be of a very different analogy 
from thoſe in ght. But as the Verbs of 


the firſt Conjugation would ſo greatly ex- 


ceed in number thoſe of both the others, 


Which together make but about TAP 1795 


Wes) The whole number of f Verbs in * * Engliq 
N e and 


s Abs 4 #. > / 


3 * 4 


armada 2 


2 & btw ow FF &@ > 0. 
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and. as thoſe of the third Conjugation are 


ſo various in their form, and incap able of | | 


being reduced to one plain rule; it ſeems _ 


better in practice to conſider the firſt in el 
as the only Regular form, and the others as 
deviations from it; after the example of the | 


_ and * r OE 


10 the 8 Verbs are to bak added : 
the Defective; which are not only for the 
moſt part Irregular, but are alſo wanting 
in ſome of their parts. They are in general 
words of moſt frequent and vulgar uſe; 


in which Cuſtom is apt to get the better 
of Analogy. Such are the Auxiliary Verbs, 


moſt of which are of this number. They 


are in uſe only in ſome of their Times, 
and Modes; and ſome of them are a 
Compoſition of Times of ſeveral Defective 
Verbs having the ſame ſignißcation. 


W Regular and Irregular, Simple 4 8 6 


pounded, taken together, is about 4300. See, in Dr. 
Ward's Eſſays on the Enguſh Language, the Cata- 
logue of Engliſh Verbs. The whole number of Ir- . 
1 Lend the — included, is about 177. 

1 rn 


* 
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' Preſent. gs, Participte. 5 
; A was, . been. 
Can, „„ 4 
Ma: „ might. . 
Ototh,” | quoth. _ 
J 

Weet, wit, or wot; wot. 
VV 

pred n 0M” 


There. are not in Englick ſo many as a 
Hundred Verbs, (being only the chief part, 
but not all, of the Irregulars of the Third 
Culaſs) which have a diſtinct and different 
form for the Paſt Time Active and the 
Participle Perfect or Paſſive. The general 
bent and turn of the language is towards 
the other form; which makes the Paſt Time 
and the Participle the ſame. This general 
inclination and tendency of the language 
feems to have given occaſion to the intro- 
ducing of a very great Corruption : by 
which the k form of the Paſt Time is con- 
| founded 


JJ oy alin oath etal, nee nan «.. 


10s I's fragrant brier <vas dove between.” 
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founded with that of the Participle in theſe 
Verbs, few in proportion, which have them 

quite different from one another. This 
confuſion prevails greatly in common dil- 
courſe, and is too much authoriſed by the 


re ons ſome of our beſt Writers 18). 


681 „ would have Joke, „ 


Milton, P. L. x. 555 
e ords interwove e with fighs found out their way,”? 
| . F. L. :. 621. 
Ls Thoſe kings and ee, who have ſerovo.“ 
Eiconoclaſt. xvii 
5 And to his faithful ſervant hath in place | 
Bore witneſs gloriouſly.” Samſon Ag. ver. 1752, | 
And envious darkneſs, ere they could return, | 


Had /fole them from me.” Comus, ver. 195. 


Here it is obſervable, $ the Author s [ MS: and the 


Firtt Edition have jt folne. 
And in triumph bad codec p. R. in. 8 


1 an 4h gave ebyje | | 
This perfect man“. 5 P. R. i. 165. 0 


Dryden, Fables. 5 


M 4 will ſcarce think you have fivam in a Gondola. 
| Shakeſpear, As you like it, 


"HY eee 
| But ſeribble faſter, if you can.“ 


. Dryden, Poems, vol. II. p. 173, 
i Thus 


18 INTRODUCTHON TO 
Thus it is ſaid; He begun, for be began; he 


un; for be: ran; a Sunk, for be drank: 2 


"68 And now Xn years: a numerous train in hove ran 7 W 
The blooming 8 is sripen'd into man.” 


Pope's Ody. x xi, £65. | 


& Which I had no ſooner drank, but I found a pimple 
riſing in my forehead.” Addiſon, Tatler, No 131. 
Have ſprang.” Atterbury, Serm. I. 4. 

© Hadſpake—had began—"—Clarendon, Contin. Hit, 
p. 40. & 120. The men begun to . _ 


R Addiſon, Spect. Ne 3 


" py into future times the bard begun” 


Avi without * neceſſ ity of rhyme: 105 
«A ſecond deluge learning thus oer-run, 


4 thi Monks finiſn'd what the Goths begun? 
Eflay on Criticiſm. 
66, 3 you verſes <vrote on glaſſes,” Prior. 
% Mr. Miſſon has <vrote.” Addiſon, Preface to his 
Travels. He could only command his voice, which 
<vas broke with fighs and ſobbings, ſo far as to o bid | 


her proceed,” Addiſon, Spect. No 164. 
46 No civil broils hawe ſince his death anos? N 


e den, on O. . Fi 
T Nllaftrious virtues, who by turns have roſe.” Prior, 
Nad not aroſe.” - Swift, Battle of Books: and Bo- 3 


lingbroke, Letter to Wyndham, p. 233. 
„ The Sun has ro, and gone to bed, 


Juſt as if Partridge were not dead.“ £2 Swift. 5 


the 


Pope, defi ; 


2 


*- 
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the Participle being uſed inſtead of the Paſt 
Time. And much more frequently the 
Paſt Time inſtead of the Participle : as, 
I had wrote, it was wrote, for I had written, 
it was written; 1 have drank, for I have 
drunk; bore, for borne ;. choſe, for choſen; 
bid, for Bud got, for Letten; &c. " 08 ; 


5 TRAM nimble operator will have ook f ah 
4; Tale of a Tub, Sect. x. 
" Some ohilofophers have miſtook.” Ibid. Seft. ix. 
« That Diodorus has not mi/fook himſelf in his account 
of the date of Phintia, we may be as ſure as any 
hiſtory can make us.” Bentley, Diſtert. on e 5 | 
« 98. 
„Why, all the fouls that were, were forfeit once; 
And He, that might the vantage beſt have took, _ 
Found out the remedy.” Shakeſpear, Meal. for Meaſ. 5 
'n 1 Silence | 
Was took ere the was ware“ | Wilton, Comus. . 
Into theſe common places look, _ 


Which from great authors I have took.“ Prior, Alma. 


„A free Conſtitution, when it has Seen. /hook by. the 


iniquity of former ebe eg u Ne - 


Patriot King, p. 111. 
« Too ſtrong to be-Jhook Wia enemies. by Atterbury. 
% Ey'n there he ſhould have fell.” Prior, Wan þ 
« Sure ſome diſaſter has befell: / 
TOR Nurſe ; 1 _ the Boy is well.“ Guy! Fables | 
| aahbuſe 
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abuſe has been long growing upon us, and 


is continually making further incroach- 
ments; as it may be obſerved in the exam- 
ple of thoſe. Irregular Verbs of the Third 
Claſs, which change i ſhort into @ and 2; 

as, Cling, clang, clung ; in which the ori- 
ginal and analogical form of the Paſt Time 


in a is almoſt grown oblolete; and, the » 
prevailing inſtead of it, the Paſt Time is 


now in moſt of them confounded with the 


Participle. The Vulgar Tranſlation of the 


Bible, which is the beſt ſtandard of our 
: language, 1 1s free from this corruption, ex. 
cept in a few inſtances; as hid is uſed for 
Hidden: held, for holden, frequently ; ; bid, 
for hidden; begot, for begotten, once or 
twice: in which, and a few other like words, 
it may perhaps be allowed as a Contraction. 


= And i in ſome of theſe, Cuſtom has eſtabliſh- 
cd it beyond recovery: in the reſt it ſeems 
wholly inexcuſable The abſurdity of it 


will be plainly perceived in the example 
of ſome of theſe Verbs, which Cuſtom, has 
not yet ſo PRI: We ſhould. be im- 
i hats mediatcly 


+ = A + y 
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mediately ſhocked at I have knew, 7 abe 


ſau, I have gave, &c. but our ears are 
grown familiar with I have wrote, I have 
drank, 1 have bere, &c. which are © altogs- 
ther as barbarous. 


There are one or two ſmall Irregutarities 
to be noted, to which ſome Verbs are ſub- 
ject in the formation of the Preſent Parti- 
ciple. The Preſent Participle is formed 
by adding ing to the Verb: as, turn, FUrn- 
ing, Verbs ending in e omit the e in the 
Preſent Participle : as, love, loving. Verbs 
ending with a fingle confonant preceded by 
a 7 Vowel, and, if of more than one 
Syllable, having the accent on the laſt Syl- 
lable, double the Conſonant in the Preſent 
Participle, as well as in every other part of 


the Verb in which a Syllable is added: as, 


put, putting, putteth, forget, 78 ; for- 5 
geltetb; abel, abetting, abetted [9]. 


161 Ne Verde having TY Accent on the laſt Fa Ia. 


ble but one, as, <vor/b: p, aoinſel, are repreſented i in like 85 


manner, as doubling the laſt conſonant io the forma- 
tion of thoſe parts of 13 Verb, in which a Syllable 
= | EY bo DVE R B. 
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A DE R B. 


pDykRBS are 4 to nb and to 
Adjectives, to denote ſome. modifica- 
tion or circumſtance of an action, or qua- 
lity: as, the manner, order, time, place, 
diſtance, motion, relation, quantity, quality, 
. compariſon, doubt, affirmation, negation, 
demonſtration, interrogation. — 
In Engliſh they admit of no Variation; 
: except ſome few of them, which have the 
| 1 bes Compariſon : as, [ 11 Fe often, 


is added; as crorſhipping, . But this I rather 
judge to be a fault in the ſpelling; which neither 
Analogy nor Pronunciation juſtifies, 
Ii] The formation of Adverbs in general with the 
Comparative and Superlative Terminations ſeems to 
| be improper; at leaſt it is now become almoſt obſo- 


lete: as, Touching things which generally are re- 


ceived, —we are hardlicff able to bring ſuch proof of 
their certainty, as may ſatisfy gainſayers.“ Hooker, 
B. V. 2. Was the ecafilier perſuaded,” | Raleigh. 


„That he may the Hronglier provide.” Hobbes, Life 


of Thucyd. „The things Zig bligſt i important to the 
growing age.“ Shafteſbury, Letter to Moleſworth. 
= The CEO would not be, who loved himſelf, and 


5 


. oftener, 
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oftener, ofteneſt ;* © ſoon, ſooner, ſooneſt ;” 

and thoſe Irregulars, derived from Adjec- 
Ives [2] in this reſpect likewiſe irre ways 
to if © well, better, beſt;” &c. Is 


An Adverb is ſometimes joined to an- 
8 other Adverb, to modify or qualify its mean- 
Cc, ing; . as, 60 very much; much too litde 5 
4 not N r 7 
n, 10 
. PREPOSITION.' 
h 
* | DREPOSITIONS, & called ben 


they are commonly put before the words 
her to which they are applied, ſerve to connect 
her words with one + dag and to ſhew the 
Fg relation. between, them. | 


who not; | but, who! "Wray —_ bene himſelf = : 
righteft, and after the trueſt manner.” Id. Wit and 
- if | Humour, Jt, ought, rather to be, / hardly, more 

eafily, more firongly, melt highly, moft rights or rightly. 


h But theſe Comparative Adverbs, however 1 r 
i e are ſometimes allowable 1 in poet. | 
the Scepter and pow r, Thy giving, I aſſume z 
th. And ęlaalier ſhall 1 Mil _ 8 75 4.75. 


and bY gn. p. 59%» 4 n £05 


* 


5 
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One great Uſe of Prepoſitions in Eng. 
liſh, is to expreſs thoſe relations, which in 
_ fome languages are chiefly marked by Calcs, 
or the different endings of the Noun. 
| : Moſt Prepoſitions originally . denote. the 
relation of Place, and have been thence 
transferred to denote by ſimilitude other re. 
» lations. Th us, out, ix, through, under, ty, 
to, from, ef, &c. Of is much the ſame 
7 With from; © alk of me,” that is, from me: 
„ made of wood; © Son of Philip that 
is, ſprung from Ws. For, i in its primar) 
ſenſe, is pro, loco alterius, in the Read, or 
5 Place of another. The notion of Place 1 15 
1 : XY, obvious in all the reſt 181. 


1 The particle 2 befofe Pattibiples, £ in OE phraſes 1 
a coming, @ going, a walking, @ ſhooting, &; and x 
N Nouns, as a- bed, a- board, a- ſhore, g. foot, 3 

; Kent, to be a true and 1 {ou Je 


SY 3. 


3 eo | 4 1 relation chiefly — 57 on _ Fn 
more general relation, and may be applied to action, che 
3 3 many other things, as well as Place. I was 6 bet 

85 * F Preps 


the following paſſage : | 


but pronouniced, 
before a Participle are out of uſe in the ſolemn fiyle ; 


| —_w rejected. 
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- Prepoſl itions are alſo” prefixed to words 
in ſuch manner, as to cone with them, 


coming, on going,” Kc; j e. is, "hb _ that 
particular action; ſo. likewiſe thole other phraſes 
above - mentioned, a. bed,; &. exactly anſwer td on 
bed; on board, on ſhore, on foot. Dr. Bentley plainly 
ſuppoſed à to be the ſame with on; as appears from 
„He would have a learned 
Uoiverſity make Barbarlſins a « oxy venag "ESR oh. 
r Ps NN 
The er on crembling fell,” A ler 
J. Hopkins, pſ. lxxvii. 2 


That it is, as we now hes in common diſcourſe, «© they 


ſell a trembling.” And the Prepoſition on has manifeſt- 
ly deviated into à in other inſtances: thus the Saxon 


compounded Prepoſitions ongean, onmang, onbutan, 


are become in Engliſh; by the rapidity of pronunci- | 
ation, againſt, among, about; and. what is in the 
Saxon Goſpel, © Ic wylle gan oz fixoth,” is in the Eng- 


liſh Tranflation, * I go 4 fiſhiog,”* John xxi. 3. 
Much in the ſame manner, John , Nokes, and ſohn 


f Stiles, by very frequent and familiar uſe; became 
John '2 Nokes, and John @ Stiles: and one of the 
clock, or perha s on the clock, is written, one o'clock, 
one 4 cloth, The phraſes with' 4 


but fill prevail in familiar diſcourſe. © They are 
eſtabliſhed by long uſage, and good authority: and 
there ſeems to ber no o reaſon, why * n bo ut- 
. 


$74" He 


and to become a part of them. Prepo- 


ſitions, ſtanding by themſelves in Con- 
ſtruction, are put before Nouns and Pro- 
nouns; and ſometimes after Verbs; but in 
this ſort of Compoſition they are chiefly 


. prefixed to Verbs: as, 10 oulgo, to over- 


come, to undervalue, There are alſo cer- 
tain Particles, which are thus employed in 
Compoſition of words, yet cannot ſtand by 

themſelves in Conſtruction: as, 4, be, con, 
mis, &c. in abide, bedeck, conjoin, miſtake, 
& theſe. are called Inſeparable e 
os: bo 


co NON. 


N HE ConjuxeTion connects or Joins 
1 . together Sentences; ſo , out of two, 
ro wake one Sentence. 4- 

* Phi; You, and I, and re . to 
London,“ is one Sehtence, made up of theſe 
three by the Conjunction and twice em- 

ployed z <« You rode to London; I rode 
to London; Peter rode to London.“ 
| N « You and 4 rode to London, but 

; Peter 


1 1 
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Peter ſtaid at home,” is one Sentence RY 
up of three by the Conjunctions and and 


ut: both of which equally connect the 
Sentences, but the latter expreſſes an Op- 


poſition in the Senſe. The farſt is there- 


fore called a Conjunction Copulative ; the 


other a Conjunction Disjunctive. 
The uſe of Copulative Conj unctions is 


to connect, or to continue, the Sentence, 


by expreſſing an addition, and; a ſuppo- 
ſition, or condition, , as; a cauſe, be- 
cauſe [4], then; a motive, that, : an Ie 
ference, therefore; &.  _ 

The uſe of Disjunctives is to * 
and to continue the Sentence; but withal _ 
to expreſs Oppoſition of meaning in dif- 


ferent degrees: ay or, but, "revs I 
unleſs, &c. 


MW The Conjundion daa, ofed t to 1 he x 


motive or end, is either improper or obſolete : as, 
The multitude rebuked them, becauſe they ſhould 
| hold their peace. M.att. xx. 31. * It is the caſe of 


ſome, to contrive falſe periods of buſineſs, Zecauſe they | 


may ſeem men of diſpatch.” Bacon, Eſlay xxv. Dal e 


782 now make uſe of that. TIS '9 


B 3 INTER- | 


if 
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inerten 


| JAERJECTIONS, fo called, be- 
1 cauſe they are thrown in > the 
parts of a ſentence without waking any 
other alteration | in it, are a kind w= Na- 
tural Sounds to expreſs 1 the affection of the 


| Speaker, 


The Nfetone" Paſſions have, for the "moſt 
part, different Interjections to expreſs them, | 


"FT ke. Interjection 05 placed before a Sub- 
ſtäantive, expreſſes more ſtrongly an addreſs 
made to that perſon or thing; as it marks 


in Lock what i is called the Vocative Caſe, 


"SENTENCES. 


: words, expreſſed i in proper form, and 


make a complete ſenſe. - 3270 


The Conſtruction of Sestiners 4 
| prinially * hed TRRSE or Agree⸗ | 
eee WOES © ment, 


MB: 4 f 33 
#4 I w ; _ 


SENTENCE i is an e of 


ranged in proper order, and ee 10 


WI ae, 
£ „ 
L. 
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ment; and the Regimen or {Goran of 
W * 

One work: is faid to agree * zucchet, 
when it is required 1 to be in like Caſe, num- 
ber, gender, or. perlon, 4-7; he 

One word is ſaid to govern, wee. 
caſe, or Se: 5 

Sentences are Liber PO or er. 
pounded,” 

A Simple Sentence 17 in it but one | 
Subject, and one Finite Verb; that is, a 
Verb in the Indicative, e or Sub- 
junctive Mode. 

A Phraſe is two or more words righty” 
put togethes, in order to make a part of a 
Sentence; and ſometimes . a * 
Sentence. 

10 dat i . | "3 4TH 
The moſt common Puma; 1 * 
ſimple Sentences, are the following. 

1ſt Phraſe: The Seen ee a. 
Verb. Active, Paſſive, or Neuter ; when it 
is ſaid what thing is, does, or is done; as, 
* amy Thou writeſt, N « Thomas is 

N "T 


* pa 2 
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loved:“ Where 4 Tho, Thomas, are the 
Nominative [5] Caſes; and anſwer to the 
_ queſtion-2vho, or what? as, Who is loved? 
Thomas.“ And the Verb agrees with the 
Nominative Caſe in number and perſon [8] 


[r* He, whom ye pretend reigns in heaven is ſo 
far from protecting the miſerable ſons of men, that he 
perpetually delights to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowrets in 
the Garden of Hope.“ Adventurer, N*76.. It ought 
to be robo, the Nominative Caſe to reigns ; not whom, 
as if it were the Objective Caſe governed by pretend. 
be «1f you were here, you would find three or four in 
the parlour after dinner, aubom you would ſay paſſed 
their time agreeably.” Locke, Letter to Molyneux. 
Ok, e and Thee did each in other live.“ 
Dryden, Poems, Vol. II. p. 220. 
10 We are lone; here's none, but Thee and I. » | 
Shakeſpear, 2 Hen, VI. 
1 ought 3 in both places to be Thou ; the Nominative 
Caſe to the Verb expreſſed or underſtood. 
l] © But Thox, falſe Arcite, never. hall obtain 
we Thy bad pretence.” _ Dryden, Fables. 
5 ought to be, Halt. The miſtake ſeems to, ariſe 
from the confounding of T/ hou and You, as equivalent 
in every reſpect; whereas one is Singular," the other 
Plural. See above, p. 67. 
Nor thous that ings me n "RON thy hate 4 
Parnel, Battle of Frogs and Mice, I. 123. 
* There s [there are] two or three of us have ſeen 
DR m___ a” Rata Jul. Cæſ. 
by as, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | #2 
as, „ 7 hou being the Second Perſon _— 


the Verb writeft is ſo too. 


2d Phrale : The Subftantive Gs a verb 


| Neuter or Paſſive; when i it is ſaid, that ſuch 
a thing is, or is made, or thought, or called, 


ſuch another thing; or, when the Subſtan- 


tive after the Verb is ſpoken of the ſame 


thing or perſon with the Subſtantive before 


EN 


the Verb: as, a calf becomes an ox; 


«© Plautus 1 accounted a Poet?” ** 12am 


6 Great pain has [have] been taken.“ 


Pope, P. S. to the Odyſtey. 
6 Fi have conſidered, «vbat have [hath] been ſaid on 


both hides in this coaltrarenſye” Tillotſon, Vol, I. 
derm. 7. 


One would think; there avas more Sophiſis than 


one had a finger in this Volume of Letters,” Bentley, 


Diſſert. on Socrates's Epiſtles, Sect. IX. 
„The number of * names together avere about an 


hundred and en Acts 4.1 Typ See allo I. 
xiv. Go | | 


„And Rebekah ak: hs raiment it of her eldeſt 


ſon Eſau, which auere with her in the houſe, and put 
them upon Jacob her youngeſt ſon.“ Gen. xxvii. 15. 
lf the blood of bulls and of goats, and the abe of 
an heiſer, ſprinkling the unclean, /an#:cth to the pu- 
rifying of the fleſh.” Heb. ix. 13. See alſo Exod. ix. 
8, 9, 10. © In one hour ſo great robes | is come to 
| — Rev. xvili. Sts W 


5 He.“ 
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_ He.” | Here, the latter Subſtantive is in he 
5 Nominative Caſe, as well as the former; and 
the Verb is ſaid to govern the Nominative 
Caſe: or, the latter Subſtantiye may be. ſaid 


to agree in Caſe with the former. 


34d. Phraſe: The Adective after 4 eb 
Neuter or Paſſive, in like manner: as, 
Lite is gen and Are in lig. . Exer 


ciſe: it ſteemed wholeſome. ' 


Ath Phraſe: The . n a 
Verb Active, or Tranſitive: as when one 
thing is ſaic to t upon, or do ſomething 

to another: as, “ to open à door ;“ % to 
build a houſe: 127 Alexander conquered 


the Perſians,” Here che thing acted upon 


is in the Objective [7] Caſe; as it _— 


17 For who lows fo Wen e d 


Shakeſpear, ld, of — ; 
40 Whos er 1 wy myſelf wous be his wife. 
Id. Twelfth Night. ; 


| | 1 bh 8 66 ene ba King /avonrs, 
66 « The Cardinal will an enn 20 


And ſar enough from court.“ Id. Hen. VII. 
„Tell who loves wwho;;, what een wy ns: Y 


_ And who is J 50 1 another's fake. 


„„ 3 Juves, "tag vi. 


. = 


„ ee 


r PP 


2 
pr. 


FCC oa EE _ bs 
* * 3 * 


* F 7 
n 
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dy when it is expreſſed” by the Pro- 
noun, which has a proper termination for” 
that Caſe; Alexander conquered hem; 
and the TEEN i a to es; * CY 


jective Caſe: 8 


5th Phraſe: A verb \ following: aber 
Verb; as, «- boys love to play:“ where 
the latter Verb is in the Infinitive Mode. 

6th Phraſe : When one thing is rs. 
belong to awocherh as, Milton's poems: 
where the thing to which the other belongs 
is placed firſt, and is in the Poſſeflive Caſe; - 
or elſe laſt with the Prepoſition of before: 
it: as, the poems of Milton? 5 

th Phraſe: When another Subſtantive. 
is added to expreſs and explain the former 


more folly; 48, 66 8 the W * 66 King 


ct Thoſe, 2 hs Fr true to tas party.” Claren- 
don, Hiſt, Vol. I. p. 567. 8vo, © bo ſhould I meet 
the other night, but my old friend? Spect. Ne 32. 
« o ſhould I. /e in the lid of it, but the Doctor ?”, 
Addiſon, Spect. Ne 57. Laying the ſoſfseian 
upon ſomebody, I know not ci, in the country.“ 
Swift, Apology, prefixed to Tale of a Tub. In all 
eſs ela it ought to be co. 67 

is . Gedrge :' 


* # 3! Ov 
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| George: :” where they are both in the ſame 
caſe ; and the latter is ſaid to be ww in 


Appoſirion to the former. 
. 8th Phraſe: When the quality of the Sub- 


e is expreſſed by adding an Adjective 


to it: as, a wiſe man ;” „ a black horſe.” 
Participles have the nature of Adjectives; 
as, a learned man ;“ * a loving father.” 
_ --gth Phraſe: An Adjective with a Verb 
in the Infinitive Mode following it: as 
< worthy to die;“ © fit to be truſted.” ? 
icoth Phraſe: When a circumſtance is 
added to a Verb, or to an Adjective, by an 
Adverb: as, "PR era ings ante . * 18 
0 aan 2 1516 | 
11th Phraſe : When a e is 
g added to a Verb, or an Adjective, by a Sub- 
ſtantive with a Prepoſition before it: as, 
ce ] write for you ;? © he reads with care; 
« ſtudious of rait, 1 * ready for mil. 
| rior ig 
AI sth Phraſe: When the ſame Quality 
in different Subjects is compared: the Ad- 
| [pak in the Folitive AG after it the 
| A Con- 
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Conjunttion - as, in the Comparative the 
Conjunction than, and in the Superlative 
the Prepoſition F: as, © white as ſnow”? | 
x: Aer wan 1 * A 


The ors Pans of a Simple 
Sentence are the Agent, the Attribute, and 
the Object. The Agent is the thing chiefly 
ſpoken of; the Attribute is the thing or 
action affirmed or denied of it; and the 
Object is the . affected by ſuch ac 
Wm. ' 

In Engliſh: he N 0 * renin 
the Agent, uſually goes before the Verb, 
or Attribution ; and the Objective Caſe, 
denoting the Object, follows the Verb Ac- 
tive; and it is the order, that determines 
the caſes in Nouns: as,“ Alexander con- 
quered the Perſians.“ But the Pronoun, 
having a proper form for each of thoſe 
caſes, ſometimes, when it is in the Objective 
Caſe, is placed before the Verb; and, When 
it is in the Nominative Caſe, follows the 
. and Verb: as, 85 Whom ye ignoᷣ- 
9 5 1 "OW 
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| -raritly worſhip, him declare” I unto you. 
And the Nominative Caſe is ſometimes W - 
+ placed after a Verb Neuter: as, Upon 
ty right hand did ſtand the Auen 9401 WW * 
_ a ſudden appeared the King,” And always, 
when the Verb is accompanied with the 
Adverb there: as, © There was a man :” 
The reaſon of it is plain: the Neuter Verb 
not admitting of an Objective Caſe after it, 
no ambiguity of caſe can ariſe from ſuch + 
9 Poſition of the Noun : and where no in- 
8 convenience aden it, I itlelf 19 | 


18) cc It mu then 1 meant of his * 5 . 
not of his who becomesy the convert.” | Anerbury, Ser- 


* — £3 Ede: TO 2 EO OR "= 
„en wha b. ad #h0 fn abi wc Ho 
2 +...) 1 Pope, Eſlay on Man- N 


PE. Eye bath not from, 1 nor ear Heard, neither have : 
" intered into the heart of man, be things, which God 
Bath prepared for them that love him.” 1 Cor: Ii. g. 5 

There ſeems te be an impropriety in theſe ſen-⸗- + 
tepces, in which the ſame Noun ſerves in a double 

capacity, performing at the ſame time the offices both 4 

"0 the PERLA and Re Caſe, | * 


I . 


ko, 


1 
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N bo, which, what, and the Relative that, 


though in che Objective Caſe, are always 
placed before the Verb; as are alſo their 


Compounds, whoever, whoſoever, &: as, 


He whom you ſeeł.“ „% This: is aubat, 
or the thing which,. or that,. vou want.“ 
198 . 1 bemſoever you a to n 0 


"When the Wb is a Paſtive, aha 3 = 


oa Object change places 1 in the Sentence; 


and the thing acted upon is in the Nomina- 
tive Caſe, and the Agent is accompanied 
with a Prepoſition: as, * The Perſians were 
e wy Alexander. . . 


The Attion expreſſed by a News Verb | 


being confined within the Agent, ſuch Verb 


cannot admit of an Objective Caſe after it, 
denoting a perſon or thing as the Object of 
action. Whenever a Nous is immediately 
annexed to a. preceding Neuter Verb, it 


either expreſſes the ſame notion with the 
Verb; as, © to dream a dream; to live a vir- 
tuous life:” or denotes only the circumſtance 


of 


| 128. ang Pg —_— 7H 


of the action, a Prepoſition being under- 


reed 1 en Alone wants 

Ugh All right 5 . to walk a untle, i char 

is, through the ſpace of a mile. 

11Eori thedfatnereaſon; 4 Neuter Verd tit 

bs nor beevme g F Faſſive. In a Neuter Verb i © 
the; Agent,and Object are the ſame, and 
cannot 2 even in imagination y 

ain the 3 1% fletp, to walk: but 


When the Verb is Paſſive, one thing is acbell 
oporby-ancther, really, Or 5 N 


F. „ 1:8 


different from it 49]. N 7 ; 


Fo Fore IST An „ ard. 


9]: That ſome Nevter: bete tat a Pave REY 
but wirhonta Paſſive Signiſeatton; g been obfetvel 
above; ſee pr g: Here Lſpeaks of ethefr becoming 
bath in Form and Signification'Paſive : And. ſhall tne 
deavonr:furthær 10. illoſtrate the rale By example. 7 
| Alte Ekerenaß y vther Eng lin Verb hüg otf AA 
tixe and a Neuter ſipnifieattint necordiney e Ae 
be . Say,» the fores 8 
7 acęardingito the latter, 35 iß müßen 
thesrech: Land co] ting the Verb Aetie Int A- 
Paſſixe. weavay avi -le roth fiodr.plin by tee 
ofgun po deny? of $/4ho Man 2445 n.- up ie | 
rogk/2% Bu- ct ſaꝶ . witz ahy propriety; 
ingghaMeakNeuter into a Paſſive by iveiſoft che- 


: ee eee * by che p e 
A ” 4A aan 


SEE = 


2 
=> 


rr 


r 


n 
, = 


* 
4 
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A \ Nouh bf Multitude C oy or n 
many, 2 have the Verb and _ Pronoun | 


the paſſage Kunene 40 « What ſucceſs hols labours 1 
of mine have had, He knows belt, for whoſe glory 
they were Eligned. It will be one ſure and com- 
fortable ſign to me that they have had ſome, if it ſhall 
appear that the words I have ſpoken to you to- day 
are not in vain : if they ſhall prevail with you in +4 


meaſure to avoid thoſe rocks, which are uſually / 


von in Elections, where multitudes of different in- 


elinations, capacities, and Jucgnmentsy 6 are incereſt- 
ed.” en. Sermons, IV. 12. | 


n And reltores to his {//and that tr U trangeiliiny 


reaſon have the Church of _—_ to talk of modeſty in 
this caſe?” Tillotſon, Sem. I. 29. There is in- 
deed no Canfitution ſo fame 8 | 


defence, where any perſon dares to give the leaſt fg 


er intimation of being u trayeor in his heart.” Ad- 
difon, Ereeholder, Ne 52. Alhche virtues of - 
enters to be counted upon a few fingers, but hir fol- 
Swift, Preface to 
Tale af a Tub. Kmaraanrkind in this place a Noun | 
of Maltitude, and fue as requires the Pronoun' re- - 


lies and! yices are innumerable.” 


— ĩt to — their? © 


repoſe, to which hey had been 1 during 
his abſence.” Pope, Diſſertation prefixed to the 
Odyſſey. ed is not a Noun of. Multitude: it ought. 
te be, his peop/e; or, it had heen a. framer. * What 
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9, INT KODUCTION, 10 


agreeing with it either in the Singular or 
Plural Number; yet not without regard to 


the import of the word, as conveying. 


A 


unity or, plurality of idea: as, My dae, p 
ple is fooliſh ; they bave not known me.“ 
Jer. iv. 22. 0 The aſſembly « of the wicked 7 
_ bque,incloſed me.“ Pſal. xxii, 16. perhaps 
more properly than, bath incloſed me. fr: 


The affembly was very . numerous :” 


much more et abs oe, e, r. 


numerous.“ 


Two or more "Moves in \the Singular . 
Number, joined together by one or more. 
| Copulative. Conjunctions [ 21, have. Verbs, 
Nouns, and Pronouns, agreeing with them 


in the Plural Number :, AS, Soerates. and 


Pate, Were viſe; 3 tha, were il e moſt ei. 


[2] The Conjundian. Wien iw 3 


85 eff: and, as the Verb, Noun, or Prononn,. is re. 
ferred to the preceding terms taken ſeparate lys it muſt 


be in, the Singular, Number... The following Sen- 


| tence is faulty in this reſgect⸗ * A, man may ſee a 
oy aphor vr an Aleggry. 3 in a picture, as well as read 


them. KO A PRE jd + OI. mt an 


„ eee e os e mage 445 
_—_ Fd 58 2 ö | | : Fl | nent | 
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nent Pzilbſepbexs of Greece.“ But 

ies,” after an enumeration of patticulars 8 

td coh nected, the Verb follows ii the 

Singular Number; and is underſtood as 

applied to each of the preceding terms: a8, 
Thie glorious Inhabitants of thoſe ſacred 

palaces, where nothing but light and bleſſed 

immortality, no ſhadow of matter for tears, 

_ If diſcontentments, griefs, and uncomfortable 

. I paſſions to work upon; but all joy, tran- 


— — OTTER . Ic A "A I 
SI — n n * * * ; M4 x 
4 3 a 3 2 _ 4 . - hea 
EE ⁵ĩ² wu —L to ee oy 

"EI n 2 F — Y 


. 
qa 


— LY 
— _— 


PGA 


If q##thiy, and peace, even for ever and ever | 
dib dwell,” “ ' Hooker, B. i. 4. © Sand, 1 
and ſalt, and a miſs of iron, is eaſtet to 4 
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bear, than a man withous IS. or 

Bectus xxii. 15 [3]. e 
If the Singulars ſo Joined together ale of of 

ſevera Perſons; in making the Plaral Pro- ä 


Y 51 And ſo avas. alſo. Janes and Jobn the ons! of 
- | Zebedee, which <were partners with Simon.” Luke v. 
ſt © 1041: Here-the two Nouns are not only joined toge⸗ 
- | ther by the Conjuntioti'Copulative;! but are more- 
a over cloſely connected in ſenſe by the part of the ſon- 
d 
n 


© os >, — 
5 
— 3 IS * (2 2 


* . 

. 
< — r 

- N. 


, "me; — 
. ET ERR, 
_ -—_ 2 i EEC. Fea ® 
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*% 
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-F 1 


tence iti mediately following, in which the correſpon- 
dent Nouns. and Verbs are Plural: the Verb there- 
bre precedirg in the Singular Number h highly 
11 improper. is 
oo © noun 


192 1 NR D TION 70 


FPerſon takes place of ther third, and the 
firſt fi both ia u He and Tou and I won, it 


thared it hetween eu. £4601 171 rn 05 

The Neuter Pronoun, it is 8 
employed $9:0xpreſs, 4. the ſubject of any 
diſcourſe, vr inquiry 2. the ſtate or con- 
dition af any thing or perſon: 35 the thing, 
Whatever it be, that is the. cauſe; of any 
effect or event; or any perſon. coplidered 


merely as 2 Cauſe, without regard; to pro- 


per Perſonality. Exanipl es:: 


1 fas at the royal feaſt for Perſia won 
„Ay kuf godlike ſon.) Dryden. 


e I happen d on a ſummeris holiday, 
That to the en. ſhade be: wk: his 
>: de enn, ae Io dee L ibid. 


-«Whs 18 it in the pref that cites: yo! | 


| _ 3 r. 1 Skaxeſpeat ary Ja, Cal. 
7% H. Har is i with you, Lad : 
: Ake Hehe i it with you. Phe... e * 18 ,5- 

toad e eee 4 Bhakefpear; Hamlet. 
v. Fon best her foy berkelg in was net 1. 
5 eee ile ner.“ "Shak: ear, Othello. 
% ») 


noun agree; with them in, Perſon, the ſecond. 


ati the hazard of our lives: Fas and . 


b 8 — 3 * 1 0 , os .. . 
J r 9, .£ EO Ps. 


C 


| which'laſt examples 


deed in any language, 
which are really Imperfonal.”" The Agent 
or Perſon in Engliſh is expreſſed by the 
Neuter Pronoun z in ſome6thet languages | 
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ang rains; [32:ſhihes 597" thunder From 
it plainly appears that 


thete is no duch thing in Engliſh nor in- 
asa lore of Verbs, 


it 18 omitted, but underſtood [4]. 20e 


The Neuter Pronoun 1 Wgdme gits 
ömitted, and underſtood: this —- 
appears; as in, for, las it uppe 
48 10 Olo FW) } £28. * 9157 = | 
The Verb is be his aways . Nojniiiative 
Cale after it: s, it cv and, dot · He 
that did it:“ unleſs it be in the IAfinitive 
Mode; e ee it 0 l Ham 5]. 


"1 #03 "11% bill 56. 933 71 61 28 1 
[A] Examples of lmprepriery in the:uſe of the 


Neuter Frondun, ſee below, p. 1 50, note . 
[ * n hom do, men ſay, that / am . But colon 


| fay ay ye, that Ton” Mat. xvi. 13, 1 0 80 ikewiſe 


Mark viii. 27, 29. Lulke ix. 18, 20. think 
ye, that Jan?” At mii": x. N 


Places to be ah z which is not governed by the Verb 


Jay. Or think, but: by the Verh a 97.9grees 'in*Caſe 


with;the 2 1 Verb W . 
v. FE 1:4: e . - 
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uch en 


"The "Adv 1 ben, "while, after, '&c. 
being left out, the Phraſe is formed with 


the Participl e, independent on the reſt of 


the Sentence: : as, © The doors being ſhut, 
; Jeſus ſtood in the midſt,” This is called 
tlie Caſe Abſolute. And the Caſe is in 
| Engliſh always the Nominative: as, _ 


6 from the mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 
Shall eremble, He deſcending [6], will himſelf, 
dive Mode, it would require the Objective Caſe 722 
Relative, agreeing with the Pronoun e <6 h 
think Ye, or do ye think, me to be?” _ Fg TO 
rn that, aohich once was thee,” Prien 
* ought to be, <vhich aG thou; or, which Lie wa, 
It is not me you are in love with.” Speck. No 290, 
The Prepoſition c= ſhould govern the Relative 


«vhom underſtood, not the Antecedent oh which 


_ ought to be, 

W thou proud yet? 
Ay, that I am not thee,” 8 s. 

„Time was, when none would cry, that oaf was me; 

But now you ſtrive about your Pedigree.” © 
e „. Prologue 
Im SIEBle ! it can't bo me.” Swift, 

. 1 2 5 place ſays Dr. Bentley, The Con- 
ele demands that it be,. Him deſcending, Illo de- 
"Fekete: N * An is not hes — Caſe, for 

| * 


In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpet $ Os 


Ofdain them laws.” inal Mitton, P. L. l 227. ; 


VCC 


Oe Bögli yes na ſuch Caſe; nor does him with- ; 


oh a Prepoſition on any oceaſion anſwer to the Latin 

tative . I might with better reaſon contend, 
falls it ought to be 12 deſcending,” becauſe it is in 
Greelk alda zalabawole,, in the Genitive; aüdd it 
would be as good Grammar, and as proper. Engliſh; 
This comes of forcing the Engliſh under the rules of 
a foreign Language, with which it has little concern: 
and. this zgly and deformed fault, to uſe his own ex- 
preſſion, Bentley has endeavoured to impoſe : upon 


„Milton in ſeveral places: ſee P. L. vii. 15. ix. 829, 


883, 1147. x. 267, 1001. On the other hand, where 
Milton has been really guilty of this fault, he, very 
inconſiſtently with himſelf, corrects him, and ſets him 


right. His Latin Grammar Rules were happily out of 


his head, and, by a kind of vernacular inftin#h, (fo, I 
imagine, he would call it,) he ee s . * e 


thor was wrong. os 
"2M For only in deſtroying I find Kg 


To my relentleſs thoughts; and, bim ale, 
01 awoz. to what may work his utter loſs, 
For whom all this was made, all this will . 
nee a ! in weal or woe.“ * 
P. L. ix. 129. 


| * — * to * 86 1 defiroy'd,” that is, , be being 
deſtroy d. Bentley corrects it, C and man deſtroy d. 
»» Atchbiſhop Tillotſon has fallen into the ſame miſ- 
take: « Solomon was of this mind; and I make no 
E I + 1 To | 
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=", yoga 95 7 7 — 90107 gpl. po. 


0 We Node.” +r Our che are ö /erbys, 
: whick' es other. Verbs follow⸗ 
Ag them che Infinitive Mode, withont 


: 45 f ber 70. . 4. bid, dare... need, .make, Mert 


: ben feel ; as alio let, and ſometimes baue, 


ane Abiiliaries; and perhaps a. few. 

55 "3 „ . Fo him do; it; Jou dre 

e! lege, 1 beord bim 
me ** < 


: en nan won of 


Pre has dong ſinee 1 1 60 e who. 9 a 


10 


much greater ud wiſer man than | Solomon.” Ser le 
53 % AD »» 47761 ** ank inn. 70 
baer To ſeſo magy W o ttle confelence "of 
ſo great a:fin?? Tittotſon; Serm! I. 22. 47 Tecantiot 
| but» be a:delightful-Tpectacle to Gol — 140 10 
ce a young perſon, befieged*by powerful Tetpptätions ; 
omeither fide; ' 1 pr oe N og: 400 10 
| lutely to bold out againſt the molt violent aſſaults 8 


Asabols one in be prime and lower of He aye, chat is 


[7 contied by plenſores and honours, by the devil and 
all the bewitchiog-vanities of the world, 7 reject all 


theſe, and a dedlaſtiy unte God. Ib. Serin. 
5460 Thebnipropricty of the Phraſes diſtinguiſhed by. 
IeasifGhgrafiaron — dee e 11 


2 — Ahe 
ae 


= * = 2 


Confirnttion t Bl E Subjun 
Mice as, © fo oj 22 Vite fa = 5 


| EAGLE — 147 
Tbe Infinitive. Mode is ce Ab- 5 
ſolute, or: ue Hillepe g 15 Ng 155 | of. 

abe Behrehies, tp plyi 1 ro 5 5 4 


fault * r 70 Begin with the rd WY 9 
Ie 5. 70 ichude 755 that 1s, is 6 4 25 | 
infeſs 5 „ 
e Tnfinitive Mode Bas m ch. 0 
nature of a Subttantive; expreſſing 


J ˙¹ r» ee, 37) I | 

Being, mechanical, you oxght not lee Aab 
8575 a labouring day, without the :ſigno+ an do 
Jour profeſſion ?”. ___ Shakeſpeas, Jul: Cz; 
th Fammar, and Cuſtom require, © ought not 0 

malt,”  Ought 13, not one... of the Auxiliary Verbs, 
though aſten reckoned. among them that it eannide? 
be ſuch, is plain from this conſideration z that, if wer? 
00 Loſult cuſtom and aur gar, it does nat admit of an- 
other Verb immediately following .it, withgut the bye 
5 N e lobe Hoi * „ Ain ys 10 Wi oh img! 
« To 594þ him him goe/lewich.affeftions? ei 406 ei 

_ 1s 99H. 502 14 ETON Sbabeſpear, Much wdvw? 
1 g Bo 111 Nor withleſs 9 Sai Its 
r crumpst from on an blow n ee 
Theis phea 9013215 251414 +51 6 Malton Pedal, 6 
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Action irfelf;: which: the Verb ſignifies; as 
the Participle has the nature of an AdjeCtive. 
Thus the Infinitive Mode does the office of 
à Subſtantide in different caſes ; in the No- 

minative; as, © 0 play is pleaſant :” in the 
Objective; as, boys Jove to play.“ In 
Gteck it admits of the Article through all 
its caſes, with the Prepoſition in the Ob- 
ngque caſes: in Engliſh the Article is not 
wanted, but the Prepoſition may be uſed: 

For ta 4vill is preſent with me; but to 
perform that which is good 1 fnd not [g]. 
« All their works they do for to be een of 
men £13” But the uſe of the Pr i 


* 11195 :To 2 a nineties Nel, To » unebenen 

e dee. Rom. vii. 18. PALE 16 4 

| 411 Liga To Srabmas tors e aſl _— 5. 
The following ſentences ſeem defeQive either in the 
_ conſtruction, or the order of the words: Why do ye 
that, aui Ch is not lawful to do on the ſabbath days? 

| nn. is not lauful to eat, but for the 

ꝓrieſts alone“ Luke vi. 2z, 4. The Conſtruction 

"maybe reQified by ſupplying itz „ which i is not 


Lan ful to do; which z is not lawful to eat:“ or 


the order of the words in this manner; „ 1 4 
aubich, to eat which, is not lawful ;” where the Infini- 


1 ̃l!!:K1 wm . 


P Li VS Ww- ©... 
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910 Fr 


Perhaps 8 hes In nnitive;\ and tlie 
Participle, might be more 3 called 
the Subſtantive Wee, n Wen 
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in this and Woo become 
| obſolete. E s:: ood 


to 4M For not to have 10 dif in Lewes lake 


.. Spenſer. 


Mode r Th i ITE 1p 


9 He}; 4 Be | 205 | Fox} 2 


The Participle 11 a pep before 


it, and ſtill retaining its Government, an- 


ſwers to what is called in Latin the Gerund: 
45 ff Happineſs i: is to be attained, by avoid- 


tive 0 do, lo eat, * the office of the. W 


Cale, and the Relative cubich is in the Objective Cale. 


I 25 95 Don may — that viſions are 20 dea. 
* Dryden, Fables. 


oo I am not like aches men, to exvy the talents I can - 


not reach. Tale of a Tub, Preface. Gramma- 
Hans have denied, or at leaſt dowbted, them to be g- 


nine.“ Congreve's Preface to Homer's Hymn jo 
Venus. * That all our doings may be ordered by 


thy governance, 0 do always that is righteous in thy 


ght.“ Liturgy. The numme 
er * * — 
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ing ori und by doing good FP by! feking 
Pede, and byipuriuing 02 TD 
70 The; Nartieiple, with an e before 
int, andthe” Prepoſition after it, becomes 
A Subſtantive, expreſſing the action itſelf 


which. the Verb Ggnifies [3]: 45 0 © Thek 
3 int +524 1 iQ $64: 
£3] This Rule ariſes Com the nature. 3 of 
-Qur Language; and from as plain à principle, as any 

n. which Iris faunded : namely, that a word Wbieh 
= the;. Article before it, and the Poſſeſſive Preps: 
fzon. of after. it, muſt be a Noun; and if a Noun. it 
qught. to follow, the Conſtruction of a Noun, and not 
to have the Regimen ofa Verb. It is the Partięipin 
Termination of this ſort of words. that i is apt ig e · 
Feive us, and make us treat them, as if they were of 
an amphibious ſpecies, partly. Nouns, and. partly 
Verde. J. believe, there are hardly any oo, tir 
texy, who have not fallen into this 1 ingecuracy. . That 
ix, ir ſach, will. perbaps more cleazly appears if we 
examine, and. Felalre one or ye, rell * This 
ae Ren 71105 
30d, who gidf.. my the Pear f thy, foichfol 
"people, by 4+ fuding to them the light of ihy Holy 
Spirſt . Colſect, Whit-ſunday. Sending. is in this 
place. a Noun 3 for it is accompanied with the Ar- 
dals nevarthyleſs it is alſo a Tranſitive Verb, fur it 

governs-ahe Noun Ig in che Objective Caſe: butthis 
. inconſiſtent a ID * yn the n other, 


Wr e Oe, Has * 
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are: the Rules of Grammar, byube dbſerning . 
of which you may avoid miſtakes:ꝰ ,-Qrix 
may be expreſſed by the; Partitiple or 


Gerund. * by en Wwhichk“ ont. . by. 


; oft 14 nba 2 
1 Gps 57 its proper  ContiruQion Th hat, t BY #4 


Nepia Words are ſometimes: ed Notts ig 


niable; for they have a Plural Number as ſuch: as, 


the outgoing of the morning. . M Ku ins the 
ſame with the M.iſion; Which neckſfarly 3th aired the. 


Prepoſition F after it, to mark the” ett petwebff 
it aud the light; the mh of He Mpbs ; and fo, */ 


Winding” of the lt. The Phraſe would be proper. 
either way; by keeping to the Cönſſrüctibn of dne 
Noun, by the Jending of the light'; or of tlie Tartieipe 
or Gerund, br n the light. h j hα inne 

0 gain: Sent to prepare the way'of bo rhe 
Saviour, '4y preaching of Repentance: Collect: Sc: 
John Baptiſt. Here the Participle, or Gern ba 


25 ĩm properly me Prep a · ion after it j and fois de 


prived of its Verbal Regimen, by which, «ve Tra! 
fiive;/it wouldeovern the Noun Repentance ace in the Oh? 
jective Caſe. Beſides, the Phraſe is rendered 


ſroße and ambiguous? for the obvious mennfng of it 


niches preſent form is by pteaching ooh NE. 
pentance, or on that Subject; whereas the fei 


have been ** * and dxterminute v %hFe 
1 e W * 


bi 
1 
* 
44 
* 
1 
1 
1 
7 
a] 
th 
' 
* 
2 
at's 
1 
7 
” 24 
: 
=s 
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1 R 


intended is, by publiſhing. the Covenant f REM 
pentance, and declaring Repentante uc he m. cg 
tion of acceptance with God!“ The rhraſe Wend 


—— 
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oberg of Which 1 nor, « by the 605 ſerving 
whith "for either of thoſe two Phraſes 
2 oo 4 eee of two e 


1 will add another ate. and that bf ' 


the beſt authority: The middle ſtation 
ol life ſeems to be the moſt advantageouſly 


ſituated for the gaining of wiſdom. Poverty. 
turns our thoughts too much upon the ſup- 
Phing of our wants, and riches upon enjoy-. 


ing. our. APs.” | | Addiſon, Spect. 
N? 464. 


The Participle is osten make Abies " 
im the ſame manner, and to the ſame ſenſe, 
as the Infinitive Mode: as,“ This, Se. 


nerally ſpeaking, is the conſequence.” - 


The Panticiple frequently becomes alto. 
gether : an Adjective; when it is joined to a 
Subſtantive merely to denote, its quality; 


wiaheur _ ee time; 5 8 


aun. r the Noun, 55 the oaths of re- 
pentance 3 or by the Participle, by preaching repent a 


0 r well -· bred Spaniels eivilly delight SD to 


V 3 r N 5 
1 Epiſt. to Arbuthnot. 


not 


ENGLIs! 


nt an Action, but a Habiza,; ae . 
admits of the d 
48, 8 % learned, a more learned, a meſt, 
learned man; a 17 more n moſt 


t6 8 a 71 8 the Adire Preſent Parti i in p 
hath 'been vulgarly uſed in a Paſſive Senſe : as, Ge- 
bolding for bcholdex ; owing for owen. ' And forthe of br 


writers. are not quite free from this miſtake: 21 


would not be Be holding to fortune _ any part « oy. 1 
victory. Sidney. 

Ret teach you all what's owe pon Queen,” LS 

| orig 

6 The debt, owing. y one omni to; the other, 
cannot be paid without real enn ſent thither to that, 
value. Locke. ES 

© We have the means in our hands, a 8 
but the application of them is æuanting.ꝰ Addiſon, - 

« Hiseſtate is en out vin e * 


Steel, Speck. Ne r14. SONY 


So likewiſe the Paſſive n is ati 3 ved 
in an Active ſenſe, in thy tee. uſed inflead © 


ere on bs be, "5 2 {12}  TLAICE. ROWS 


+*%.Yau are too muck male in this King?“ 


4 * 4 2 
4 1 * A Og? CY oy % *. 7 


reh, « Fame miſundertood.ms 
88 . ; Single 


degrees of Comparison 2 | 


% 
rr = 


* ShakeſpearyHen, Vi) 
I miſtake;“ or, ig miſtaking;” means, 1% 
miſunderſtand:ꝰ hut, I ee I 
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5 are much acquainted, ſupplied the place of an Inter- 
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| at. to. do; . to: ſuffer, or not to ſuffers . 
direct manner: as in the foregoing exams. 
ples. If the Sentence be Negative, che 
Idverb not N after the. Auxiliary 


1 7 q Theſe are the thees nate Modes, or Man- 
8 ners of expreſſing our thoughts concerning the being, p 
doing, or ſufferiag of a thing. If it comes within 1 
our knowledge, we explain it; or make a declaration 7 
of it; if we are ignorant of it or doubtful, we make 
- an enquiry about it; if it is not immediately in our 
| we expreſs our deſire or will concerning it. 
: la T Theory, therefore, the Interrogative form ſeems · to 
5 have as good a title to a Mode of its on, as cither- of 
the other two: but Practice has determined it other- 
wiſe; and has, in all the Languages wich which we 


rogative' Mode, either by Particles of Interrogation, 

or by a peculiar order of the wards in the ſentence. 

 Ifit be une, a8 I have ſomewhere read, that che Modes 
2 are more numerous in the lad 

2 than in any other, poſſibly the Lapl nder: 
5 may de provided with an Interrogative Mode. 


| BNGRUSH! o ᷑ 1 — 
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aſe 0 he Principat* Verb, Xp e rh& 
— hl" at Tos It fie Fan . 
68quer che Perfians ? And the 


eurer, is alſo placed after the Verb: 7255 
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*wth Ihope, my Lord, faid he, e nu, e ah 


Fheſe exam ples wake che im prpriety xf placing ths” 
Auvech nor before tlie Werd very evident” Shakef 


eee SHE Abts N my Müch 4810 
n 2 ee e n er Fe ES . 
Eine; Adv? 1 5 Fe that 855 
Men ae 1050 2 e 
EE . fore, as 


SPSS 


FEES: 8 eee e 
82 „V tion 
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nes 


when Queſtion Wald, "he ena 


accompanying the Verb 


Wie, ie 1 ay n Bam 2 . 


in en eee Dryden, Ovid. e B. Al 5 


W n eee l, u rf tre Dryden, Fabless | 


frequently ptaccs:rhe Negative belofe che Verbs: , 


an 
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tion e intirely” on the order of the 


words [y]. 


3. In an Imperative en th; a 


thing. is commanded to be, to do, to ſuf- 
fer, or not; the Nominative caſe follows 
the Verb, or the Auxiliary: 925 « Go, thou 
tray tor; or, © do thou go:“ or the Auxi- 
hary let, with the Objective 181 caſe after it, 
18 uſed: as, “ Let us be gone 9)“ 


py Did he not Ga the Lord, and beſought the Lord, 
and the Lord repented him of the evil, which he had 
pronounced againſt them?“ Jer. xxvi. 19. Here the 
Interrogative and Explicative forms are confounded. 
It ought to be, Did he not fear the Lord, and be- 
ſeech the Lord? and did not the Lord repent him of the 


evil. :“ If a man have an hundred ſheep, and 
one of them be gone aſtray, doth he not kave the ninety 
and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and /ceketh that 


which is gone aſtray ?” Matt. xvii. 12. It ought to 

be, go, and ſeet; that is, © doth he not 2% 2 1 that 

which is gone aſtray ?” | . pk 

1 & For ever in this ramble cell a4 dy 

Let Theeand I, my fair one, dwell.” Prior 
i It ought to be Ne. 

[o] It is not eaſy to give particular rules for the 
management of the Modes and Times of Verbs with 
reſpect to one another, ſo that they may be proper and 
Fonliftent ; nor ! it be of much uſe ; for the beſt 
TH wy | | The 


"4 + 


* : . : > 
ut 255 ns 


_ (EXGVISH GRAMMAR. 347 
The Avjzerivz in Engliſh, having no 
variation of Gender or Number, cannot ; 


rule that can be given is this very general one, To 
obſerve what the ſenſe neceſſarily requires. But it may 
be of uſe to confider a few examples, that ſeem faulty 
in theſe reſpects; and to examine where the fault lies, 


"Ob Some, who the depths of eloquence hawe Leer MY 
In that W ſtream avere drownd? - 
Dryden, Juv. Sat. x, 
T he event mentioned in is firſt line is plainly prior 
in time to that mentioned in the ſecond; this is ſub- 
ſequent to that, and a conſequence of it. The firſt 
event is mentioned in the Preſent Perfect Time; it is 
preſent and completed; * they have [now] found the 


«depths of eloquence.” The ſecond event is expreſſed 


in the Paſt Indefinite Time; it is paſt and gone, — 
when it happened, uncertain : * they were drown'd. 
We' obſerved, that the laſt mentioned event is ſub- | 
fequent'to the firſt: but how can the Paſt Time be 
ſubſequent to the Preſent? It therefore ought to be, 
In the ſecond line, are, or have been, drotun d, in the 
Preſent Indefinite, or Perfect; which is conſiſtent 
with the Preſent Perfe& Time in the firſt line: or, in 
the firſt line, had found in the Paſt Perfect; which 


would be conſiſtent wink the Paſt Indefinite in _ 


eva line. 2 
4 Friend to my life, Mi did not you probing, | 


Zug = The world had wanted many an idle ſong.” 


25 
0 127 65 - 


/ + ©, Pope; — to Arboithnoe? 
TT but | 


18 INTRODUCTION TO. 


reſpects; ſome of the Pronominal Ad- 


It, Gugbe to be either, had not ou prolugets 655 


World tt I 
bers, — to ba a fault of iba, like nature ein che 
following paſſage : : 

But oh *rwas little that Jos life 


vv» 


Ie ought to be bore, i in the ſecond ling. | 
Ne et n 
Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans eh, : 
The young: who labour, and the old who r. 
8 Pope, Moral Ep. iii. Wo 
FR, * Fierce as s he now d, his filver ſhafts re/ound.” .. 0 
| Iliad, B. i. 


the firſt Verb ought t to be 3 in | the fame Time, with 


the following. _ an vals Cy 
Great Queen of Arms, whahs favour Tydeus won, 
As thou 7 Ne the fire, defend „„ 


Pope, Thad: * 337 


4 


: It 110 to * drfendedfs.. 


Had their records Lew delivered grin» in 1 


; Mr tongue, they could not now, be underſtood, 
unleſs by Antiquaries, who made it their ſtudy to ex- 
pound tliem,” Swift, Letter on the Eogliſh Tongue. 
Mere the latter part of the ſentence depends intirely 
on the Suppoſiion expreſſed in the former, of Sher 
xecords being delivered down in the vulgar. tongue: 
thereſore made in the Indicative Mode, which implies 
| eee and in the Paſt Indefinite Time, is 


. e 


O'er earth and waters bears thy fame: > Prior, | 


1 
DU a G 
- $65 ame. «ad + a #4 mas”. a x8. 


[ 


(dives: FOOTY which i 4 
Plural number; as, "theſe, obeſe: which 


jalproyjar? it wid be ben better in the Paſt De 
finite and Perſect, had made ; but indeed ought to be 
in the Subjunctive Mode, Preſent or Paſt . Hould 
make, or ſhould hawe made, Nilo! 
And Jeſus anſwered, and aid unto kim, What | 
wilt thou, that T ſhould do unto thee ? The blind Man 
ſaid unto him; Lord, that I night receive my fight.” 
Mark x. 51. © That I may know him, and the 
power of his reſurrection, and the fellowſhip of his 
ſufferings, being made comformable unto his death ; 
if by any means In attain unto the reſurręction - 
of the dead,” Phil. iii. 10, 17. It ought to be may 
in both places. See 110 John ix. 39. e iii. Ig. 
Col: i. EX | 
On the morrow, 8 he 3 known this 


certainty, wherefore he was accuſed of the Jews, he 


looſed him.“ Acts xxii. 30. It oyght to be, becauſe 
he cu know; or . being willing to re ; 
Bebo P11 es 
204 I thought 10 have <vritten laſt week, be wo] a yery 
common 'phraſe: the Infinitiye being in the Paſt 


—* 


Time, as well as the Verb, which it follows.” But ĩt 


is certainly vicious: for how long ſoever it 2 is 
ſince thought; to curite was then preſent to me; and 
mutt fill be conſidered as preſent, when I bring back - 
thut time, and the thoughts of it. It ought to be 


therefore, 40 I e to write aſt Weeks” — 1 cannot 


28 942 15 . 


r K 3 2 85 mult 
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muſt agree in Number ede Wich their 


Subſtantives. 


excuſe the remiſſneſs of thoſe, wholo buſineſs it Should 
have been, as it certainly was their intereſt, to have 
interpoſed their good offices.” Swift. * There were 

two circumſtances, which would 1 5 made it neceſſary 
' for them 10 have loft no time.” Ibid. « Hittory 
Painters cb have found it difficult, to have invented 
5 ſuch a ſpecies of beings.“ Addiſon, Dial. I, on 


als. It ought to be, 20 interpo/e, to l fo, to invent. 


[I By his means thou ſhalt have no portion on 
this ſide the river.“ Ezra i iv. 16 * It renders us 
careleſs of approving ourſelves to God by religious 
duties, and by that means ſecuring the continuance of 
his goodneſs. » Atterbury, Sermons. Ought it not 
to be, by theſe means? or by this mean, by that mean, 
in the ſingular number? as it is uſed by anker, 
Sidney, Shakeſpear, &c. 
We have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws... | 
Which for 24:5 nineteen ears we have let fleep.” 
| Shakeſpear, Meaſ. for Meal 
; « 1 Ho not wept 2his forty years.” Dryden, If I 
Jad: not left off troubling myſelf about 25905 kind of 
things.“ Swift, Letter to Steel. I fancy they are 
_vheſe kind of Gods, which Horace mentions in his alle- 
; gorical veſſel.” Addiſon, Dial, II. on Medals, «© I 
am not recommending %%% kind of ſufferings to your 
liking.” Biſhop Sherlock, Diſc. Vol. II. 11. The 
foregoing phraſes are all improper. bo the Pro- 
n maſt Agree with i its "On in which reſpect 


N Nouns 
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Nouns of Meaſure, Number, and Weight, 


are ſometimes joined in the Singular form 
with Numeral Adjectives denoting Plura- 
lity: as, © Fifty foot; © Six ſcore? - .... 
e Ten thouſand fathom deep.” „ 
Milton, P. L. ii. 934 


let 15 following example be conſidered. I an 
an unanſwerable argument of a very refined age, the 
wonderful Civilities that have paſſed between the na- 
tion of authors and that of readers.” Swift, Tale of a 
Tub, Sect. x. As to theſe onde Civilities, one 


| might ſay, that ** zhey are an unanſwerahle argument, 
&c.”” but as the Sentence ſtands at preſent, it is not 


eaſy to reconcile it to any grammatical propriety. 
A perſon [that is, one] cubom all the world allows to 
be ſo much your betters.“ Swift, Battle of Books. 
„ His face was eaſily taken either in painting or 
ſculpture; and fcarce any one, though never ſo in- 
differently {killed in heir art, failed to hit it.” Wel- 
wood's Memoirs, p. 68, 6th Edit. And the phraſe 
which occurs in the following examples, though 
pretty common and authoriſed by Cuſtom, yet {cows 


to be ſomewhat defective in the ame way: 
Jig theſe, that early taint the female ſoul.” Page. 
bey, that give the great Atrides' ſpoilss 2 
| 360 'Tis they, that ſtill renew Ulyſſes? toils . Prior. 


4 


Who was't came by? 7/7 


* "Tre Jud t or FED my Lord, that 7 N you word, 
e ' Macdutf i is fled to England,”  Shakeſpear, Mark. 


UT i | 8 * 4 5 8 : 
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and bow, as, © all: the men; e fu 0 4 
man; many a man 32 66 '/e e i 


of Atiftotle's friends.“ 


ment none de Pope, PDunciad, iv. 192. 


&, About an hundred a e John 


xix. 399 YA TZI HD FS 5! Ille 507. 


The Adpdine n goes before the 


Noun: as, da wile man; a good horſe,” 
unleſs ſomething depend on the Adjective; 


az,.* food conyenient for me: or the Ad- 


+ #2 


ive be emphatical; 8, Alexander 


rhe great: and it ſtands immediately be- 
fore the Noun, unleſs the Verb 70 bę, or 


any, Auxiliary joined to it, come. between 
the Adjective and the Noun; as, “ happy 


is the man; bappy ſhall he be.“ And the 


Article goes before the Adhective: except 
the Adjectives all, ſuch, and many, and 


others ſubjoined to the Adverbs, o, an, 


0 


64 "as good 4. man as ever” lived 220 n * 


I 


1 joliiees iwo ee Noun, the Ache 
follow tlie Noun: as, © 0 2 man learned and 
: religious.” e 1 There 


(ENGLISH "GRAMMAR:! 155 
There are certain Adjectives, whioh ſeem 
e be derived without any variation from 


verbs, and have the ſame ſigniffeatio with 
the Paſſive Participles of their Verbs: they 


are indeed no other than Latin Paſſive Par- 
ticiples adapted to the Engliſh n 


as, annibilate, contaminate, elat; 
* To G ruckian ſacred and b | Milo; | 
1900! The alien W is — ” if 2 
0 ih | Philips, Cyder: 


Fheſe "IF ods excepted, which have 


Famed admiſſion into common diſcourſe,) 


are much more frequently, and more . 5 
lowably, uſed! in 1 than i in PRE [2]. 


# 
192% Tt 
7 ## > * — — 0 


| 8 Acheddves of this kürt are R very 45. 


properly uſed, with the Auxiliary have, or bad, inſtead 
of the Active Perſect Participle: as, * Which alſo 
King David did dedicate unto the Lord, with 'thE 


iilvesand'gold'that he bad dedicate of all vations,which 


he ſubdued.” | 2 Sam. viii. 11. © And Jehoaſh took. 

» ng hallowed. things, that - his fathers, Kings o 5 
Judah, had dedicate,” 3 Kings Xit. 18. 80 VERS 

tht iii. 19. 1t'ought to be, had dedicated.” e Wiſes 


both Antprelis of Tyranny and Epiſcopacy verbr. 


regte Esch eher r W i} 
The i 


wh 971 : T | 
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18. INTRODUCT 10N 10 


The Diſtributive Pronominal Adjectives 
_ each, every, either, agree with the Nouns, 
__ Pronouns, and Verbs of the Singular num- 
ber on [3}z as, yp The King of Iracl 


PETS 31 + Let each ;offcara We better than 4-0) UA? 
Phil. ii. 3. It ought to be, himpelf, * It is requiſite, 
that the language of an heroic poem ſhould. be both 
perſpicuous and ſublime. In proportion as either of 

theſe two qualities are [is] wanting, the language is 

iümperſect.“ Addiſon, Spect. No 285. © is obſerva- 
ble, that every one of the Letters bear date after his 
"aniſhment ; and contain a compleat Narrative of all 
1is ſtory afterwards.” Bentley, Diſſert. on The- 
miſtocles's Epiſtles, Sect. A. It bo to be ders, 
and they contain. 

There 1s a like 8 in the following Sen- 

| tence: © I do not mean by what I have ſaid, that I 
think any oxe to blame for taking due care of their 
health, ” Addilon, Spe. N 2 

' Either is often uſed improperly inſtead of zach: as, 

* The king of Iſrael and Jehoſaphat king of Judah 
ſat either [each] of them on his throne.“ 2 Chron. 

xviii. 9. Nadab and Abihu, the ſons of Aaron, 
took either [each] of them his cenſer.” Lev. x. 1. See 
| alſo 1 Kings vii. 15. Each ſignifies both of them, 
taken rr or ſeparately: either properly ſigni- 
fies only the one, or the other, of them, taken disjunctive- 
ly. For which reaſon the like expreſſion i in the fol- 

ne: omen aig ſeems alſo 1 — 255 1 8 cru- 


e | Eg and 
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and Jehoſaphai the king of Judah ſat, each 
king] on his throne, having {9b} put on 
their robes.” I Kings xxli. 10. 4 8 Every . 
tree. is known Fenn, Luke vi. 
44: 
* « Lorie Bader both, 


Of both is flatter'd; but he neither " haves, 
Nor either cares for bim MT 8 


Shakefpear, Ant. and Cleop. 
Unleſs the. Plural Noun convey a Collec- 
tive Idea: That every twelve years there 


ſhould be ſet forth two ſhips,” Bacon. 


"Rus Verb, except in the Lafinitive or 
the Participle, hath its Nominative caſe, 
either expreſſed or en [4]: . 


cified two other with him, on ether ide one, de 
Jeſus i in the midi,” John xix. 18. Of eiter ſide of 
the river was there the tree of life.” Rev. xxii. 2. 
See alſo 1 Kings x. 19. * Propoſals for a truce be- 
tween the ladies of either party.” Addiſon, Free» 
holder, Contents of Ne 38. 

4] © Foraſmuch as it hath pleaſed Alien God 
af his goodneſs to give you ſafe deliverance, and hath 
preſe erved you in the great danger of Childbirth : — 
AIRF. The Verb eat preſerved hath here no; No- 
" Awake, 


* 
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ke, ariſe, or be for ever falWn :“ 2 


5 that is, * Awake ye, er ne inf 


minative caſe; for i it cannot be properly applied * 


te preceding word God, which is in the Oblgottive: 


caſe, It ought to be, and He 3 preſerved you; 


or rather, and zo preſerve you.” Some of our belt 


Writers have frequently fallen into this, which ap- 


pears to me to be no ſmall inaccuracy: I ſhall there- 


fore add ſome more examples of it, by way of admoni - 
tion; inſerting in each, within Crotchets, the Nomi - 


native caſe that is deſicient, and that muſt neceſſarily 


be ſupplied to ſupport the proper Conſtruction of the 


Sentence. If the calm, in which he was born, and 


[which] laſted fo long, had continued.” Clarendon, 


Life, p. 43. The Remonſtrance he had lately re- 
ceived from the Houſe of Commons, and [which] 
was diſperſed throughout the Kingdom.“ Clarendon, 


Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 366, 8 vo. Theſe we have ex- 
tracted from an Hiſtorian of undoubted credit, a re- 


verend biſhop, the learned Paulus Jovius ; and they] 
are the ſame that were practiſed under the pontificate 


of Leo X.“ Pope, Works, Vol. VI. p. 301. A 
cloud gatherin g in the North; which we have helped 


to raiſe, and [which] may quickly break in a ſtorm 


upon our heads. Swift, Conduct of the Allies. A 


man, whoſe inclinations led him to be corrupt, and 
ho] had great abilities to manage and multiply and 
defend his corruptions.“ Gulliver, Part E Chap. vi. 


My Maſter likewiſe mentioned another quality, 


5 . his {ervanty had d diſcovered in many 'Yahoos, 


O7 


Every 


* 
* 


Gr © ©&o MF... - 


Amp 6 


5 0 
3 


080 or implied [ 5]: as in the- anſwer. 
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Every Nominative'caſe, except the ca 
Abſolute, and when an addreſs is made ur 
a, Perſon, belongs to ſome Verb, either ex- 


5 5 +9163.” 
040 [which] to him was e pes 

Gulliver, Part IV. Chap. vii. This I filled witk 
the ſeathers of ſeveral birds I had taken with ſpringes 
made of Vahoos hairs, and [Which] were excellent 
food.“ Ibid. Chap. x. Ofiris, whom the Greciaus 


call Dionyſius, and [who] is the ſame with eo | 


Swift, Mechan. Oper. of the Spirit, Sect. [TRIP 34 i! 20 
1% dich Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe,” 22 
And _ a doubtful palm in Virgil's'verſe.” . - 
91 dior! bed e Deyden; Fables, Dedication; | 

Will e kames for ever fire thy mind, 

And never, never be. to heav'n aer, Biranb un 


* 9161  Odyſley, xii. 0 | 


21% And will; it; Ach mind, ] never 


DEF hieb rule, if it had been e a RE 


bouring: Prince would have wanted a great deal -of 
that Meru Line hath been offered up to him by 
bis adorers.“ Atterbury, Serm. I. 1. Fhe Pronoun 
its here als: Nominative caſe to the Verb ah H 


and ⁊ubich rule is left by itſelf, a Nominative caſe 


without any Verb following it This manner of ex- 
preſſion, however improper, is very common. t 


ought to be, If this rule had been obſerved, Bel? 
We have no better materials to compound the 
Prieſthood of, than the ma of CHILE chili ear 


N to 


%-. 
v. 


158 IN TRODUC TON 
to a Queſtion: : „ Who wrote this bonn ? 


Cicero: that is, Cicero wrote it.“ Or 


when the Verb is underſtood; as, 
BI. To whom thus Adam 
that C 
Every Poſſeſſive caſe ate 
Noun, to which it belongs! how hee we 
ſay, „ St. Paul's, or St. James's,” we mean 
St. Paul's Church, or St. James's Palace. 
Every Adjective has relation to ſome 
n either expreſſed or implied: 
as, The Twelve,” that is, Apoſtles ; te 
N the ele&t,” that is, perſong. 
In ſome inſtances the Adjective becomes 
a Subſtantive, and has an Adjective joined 
"36 it; 35, << the. chief Good; Evil, be 
thou my Good [6] SET 


ed as it is, thoſe ne receive Orders wut have | 


ſome vices. to leave behind them, when they enter 
into the Church.“ | Swift, Sentiments of a arſe of 
Fogland. man- 18 
(] Adjectives are de onmloved, as Ad- 
works. : improperly, and not agreeably to the Genius 
of the Engliſh Language. As, indiffexent honeſt, 
excellent well :” Shakeſpear, Hamlet, * extreme ela- 
55 5 Fe 5 | | | In 
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In others, the Subſtantive becomes an 
Achective, or n its place; being pre- 


hoes: > Dryden, Eſſay on Pram. Poet. 92 1 | 


graceful : : Clarendon, Life, p. 18. marvellous wor- 


thy to be praiſed: * Pſal. cxlv. 3. for ſo the T ranſſa- 


tors gave it. extreme unwilling 3” extreme ſub- 


ject: Swift, Tale of a Tub, and Battle -of Books. 


«extraordinary rare :” Addiſon, on Medals. He 


bebaved himſelf conformable to that bleſſed example.“ 
Sprat's Sermons, p. 80. © I ſhall endeavour to live 


hereafter /z:zable to a man in my ſtation.“ Addifon, 
Spect. No 530. © The Queen having changed her 


miniſtry /zitable to her own wiſdom.” Swift, Exam. 
No 21. © The aſſertions of this Author are eafter de- 
tected.” Swift, Public Spirit of the Whigs. The 
 Charaterillic of his Sect allowed him to affirm no 
Aronger than that.” Bentley, Phil. Lipſ. Remark LIII. 
1 If one author had ſpoken nobler and loftier than an- 
other.” Ibid. « Xenophon ſays expre/3.” Ibid. Re- 


mark XLV. © I can never think ſo very mean of 


him.“ Id. Diſſertation on Phalaris, p. 24. Homer 
deſcribes this riyer agreeable to the vulgar reading.” 
Pope, Note on Iliad. ii. ver. 1032. S0 exceeding, for 
 exccedingly, however improper, occurs frequently in 
the Vulgar Tranſlation of the Bible, and has'obtained 
in common diſcourſe. We ſhould hve ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world.” Tit. ii. 
12. See alſo 2 Tim. iii. 12. To convince all 
that are ungodly among them, of all their ungodly 
| deeds, which they have gun committed,” Jude 15. 
«Mz.  Axed 
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fred to another Subſtantive, and linked 
to it by a mark of conjunction: as, © ſea- 


water; land- tortoiſe; foreſt-· tree. 


— think 5 1t very anger} ly wrinen,” Swift | to Pope, 
Letter Ixxiv. ä 


+ O Liberty, Thou Goddeſs beaventy bright,” 


| Addiſon. 
The Satin b, vine A 3 of like, ex» 


preſſes ſimilitude, or manner; and, being added to 


Nouns, forms Adjectives; and, added to Adjectives, 


forms Adverbs. But Adverbs exprefling fimilitude, or 
manner, cannot be ſo formed ſrom Nouns: the few 
Adverbs, that are ſo formed, have a very different 
import: as, daily, yearly; that is, day by day, year 


by year. Ear, both Adjective and Adverb, is form- 


ed from the Saxon Prepoſition ær, before, The Ad- 


verbs therefore above noted are not agrecable to the 
Analogy of formation eſtabliſhed in our Language, 


which requires godlily, ungodlily, heavenlily : but theſe 


are diſagreeable to the ear, and therefore could never 


gain admittance into common uſe. 
The word livel ly uſed as an Adverb, inan of "I 


' -lily, is liable to the ſame ohjection; and, not being 


ſo familiar to the ear, immediately offends it. That 
part of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which deſcribes 
moſt e © our actions and paſſions, our virtues and 


our vices.” Dryden, Pref. to State of Innocence. 
«© The whole deſign muſt refer to the Golden Age, 
| which it lively * | ANTS me Medals, | 
8 Dial. LY e | 


| Aovsnes | 
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e men „ 1 248 i {x} 1s: . 


3 haye, no. Government £3 3. a 
The Adverb, as its name imports, is 


generally placed cloſe or near to the word, 


1 q *. * 


which it modifies or affects; and its pro- 
priety and force depend on its Poſition [8]. 
Its place for the moſt Beth is before Ad 
*On the other band, an Adverb is improperly. uſed 
an Adjective in the following aſſages. N We 
may caſt in ſuch ſeeds and dine e, as we judge 
moſt likely to take foongft and deepeſt root. Tillotſon, | 
Vol. I. Serm. 52 3. After theſe wars, of which they 
hope for a ſoon and proſperous iſſue.” Sidney. Uſe. 
4 little wine for thy ſtomach's ſake, and thine often | 
infirmities.” 1 Tim. v. 23. Unleſs ſoon and often were 
formerly Adj jeAives, though now wholly obſolete in 
that form. See Johnſon's ! eee and 
Sn. 
Hot much ſoewer the Reformation of this 
corrupt and degenerate Age is alngſt utterly to be Fl | 
ſpaired of, we may yet have a more comfortable pro- 
ſpect of future times. Tillotſon, I. Pref. to Serm. 49. 
The Hrſt part of this Sentence abounds with Adverbs; 
and wan e as are 5 1 min one an- 
o e n 
181 Thes it Feb faid, a 1 fey Pale raw 
words;“ when the intention of the ſpeaker mani- 
teſtly * 50 I ſpake only three words.” AC. 


; ect ies; "9 
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: jectives; 3 after Verbs Active or Neuter; 


and it frequently ſtands between the Auxi- 
liary and the Verb: as, He made a very 
elegant harangue; he pale unaffe#edly and 
forcibly; and was  attentively heard 45 the 
8 whole audience.“ 

Two Negatives i in Engliſm deſtroy one 
: another, or are equivalent t to an Affirma- 


tive [9]: AY 


« Her body ſhaded with a figh cymarr, hi 
Her boſom to the view was ony bare,” _ 
ef Dryden, Cymon and I hig. 
The ſenſe necolieily requires this order, | 
Her boſom only to the view was bare.” | 
- [9] ** ANY are examples of the contrary; 
„Give not me counſel ; 
Nor 1 comforter delight mine ear.“ 
Shakeſpear, Much ado, 
4 Shecannot love,, 
Nor take ſhape nor project of affection.“ Ibid. 
hakeſpear uſes this conſtruction frequently. It is a 
relique of the antient ſtyle, abounding with Nega- 
tives; which is now grown wholly obſolete: Ee 
And of his port as meke as is a maid, 
le never yet no villainy ne ſaid 
In all his life unto zo manner wight: *' 
; Wu was a very 1885 * Enight,” ”  -Chaucer. 
e Nor 


. 


Ito 


o 
AD 
| 


Cer. 


Nor 


Kooght o be me 
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| ce Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which: they were; or the fierce pains net feel.“ 
| | | "I Milton, P; % 6 i. * 


- PauosITIONs. have. a „Gb of | 
Caſes and in Engliſh they always require 


the Objective Caſe after them: 
bim from her; to me[1],” 


as, ©** with 


The Prepoſition is often ſeparated from 
the Relative which 3 it governs, and joined 


66 . cannot ot by a. no means tho 3 chat this argument 

muſt prove, Bentley, Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 55. 

„That we need not, or do * ain the purpoſes 

of God.“ Id. Sermon 8. 

[1] © 7/70 ſerveſt thou under ?” Shakeſf pear, Hen. V. 
% o do you ſpeak to??? 4s you like it. 


4 I'll tell you, c Time ambles «virhal, auh Time 


trots <vithal, who Time gallops wvithal, and wwho he 
ſtands ſtill awithal.” 
4 pr'ythee, <vhon: doth he trot withal 2” Ibid. 
«We are ſtill much at a loſs, who civil power be- 
longs zo.” Locke. 
In all theſe places, it ought to he abo. 
Now Margaret's curſe is fall n upon our heads, 
When the exclaim'd on Haſtings, you, and 7. 1 88 
1 OE, Rich. II. 
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to the Verb at the end of the Sentence, or 
of ſome member of it: as, Horace is an 
author, whom I am much delighted with.” 


„The world is too well bred to ſhock 
authors with a truth, which generally their 


bookſellers are the firſt that inform them 


of (2].” This is an idiom, which our lan- 
guage is ſtrongly inclined to: it prevails in 
common converſation, and ſuits. very well 
with the familiar ſtyle in writing: but the 
placing of the Prepoſition before the Re- 
lative is more graceful, as well as more 
perſpicuous; and agrees much Tarn with 
the ſolemn and elevated 1 2 [ 39 


12 "WA Patte to o bis Poem: 

[z] Some writers ſeparate the Prepoſition tics i its 
| Noun, in order to connect different Prepoſitions-with 
the ſame Noun; as, © To ſuppoſe the Zodiac and 
- Planets to be effidient of, and antecedent to, them- 
_ ſelves.” Bentley, Serm. 6. This, whether in the 
familiar or the ſolemn ſtyle, is always inelegant ; and 
ſhould never be admitted, but in Forms of Law, and 
the like; where ſulneſs and exactneſs of expreſſion 


LK muſt 2250 place of every other . 


Verbs 


„ 


. 
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Verbs are often compounded of a Verb 
and a Prepoſition ; as 0 uphold, to out- 
weigh, to overlook: and this compoſition 
| ſometimes give a new ſenſe to the Verb; 


as, to underſtand, to witharaw, to forgive []. 


But in Engliſh the Prepoſition is more fre- 


quently placed after the Verb, and ſepa- 
rate from it, like an Adverb; in which 
ſituation it is no leſs apt to affect the ſenſe 


of it, and to give it a new meaning; and 
may ſtill be conſidered as belonging to the 


Verb, and as a part of it, As, 10 caſt, is 


to throw; but % caſt up, or to compute, 


an account, is quite a different thing : thus, 


to fall on, io bear out, to give over; &. 
So that the meaning of the Verb, and the 
propriety of the phraſe, depend on | the 1 


7 fubjoined [ 5], 


4] With in compoſition retains the fgnification, 5 


which it has among others in the Saxon, of from and 


againſt : as to withhold, to cuithſtand. So alſo for has 
a negative fignification, from the Saxon as, to forbid, 5 


forbeodan ; to forget, forgitan. | 


[s] Examples of impropriety in the uſe of the Pre- 
Lacuna in phraſes of this kind. Your character, 
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As the Prepoſition ſubjoined to the Verb 
hath the conſtruction and nature of an 


which I, or any other writer, may now value ourſelves 
by [upon] drawing.”” Swift, Letter on the Engliſh 
Tongue. © You have beſtowed your favours 20 [upon] 
the moſt deſerving perſons.” Ibid. * Upon ſuch 
_ occaſions as fell int | under] their cogniſance.“ Swift, 
Conteſts and Diſſenſions, &c. Chap. iii. That va- 
riety of factions it [in] which we are ſtill engaged.“ 
Ibid. Chap. v. © To reſtore myſelf into [to] the good 
graces of my fair Critics.” Dryden, Pref. to Aureng, 
Accuſed the miniſters for [of] betraying the 
Dutch.“ Swift, Four laſt years of the Queen, Book ii. 
Ovid, whom you accuſe for [of] Iuxuriancy of 
verſe.” Dryden, on Dram. Poeſy. The people of 
England may congratulate 20 themſelves, that“ 
Dryden. Something like this has been reproached 
to Tacitus.“ Bolingbroke, on Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 136. 
„He was made much oz [of] at Argos.”—* He is 
fo reſolved of [on] going to the Perſian Court.” 
Bentley, Diſſert. on Themiſtocles's Epiſtles, Se. iii. 
Neither the one nor the other ſhall make me ſwerve 
ont of [from] the path, which I have traced to myſelf,” 
Bolingbroke, Letter to Wyndham, p. 252 
And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before: 
ee what they bluſh'd [at.”] Pope, Eſſay on Crit. 
They are now reconciled by a zeal for their cauſe 
to what they could not be prompted [to] by a concern 
for r their ara ng Spect. l &« If po- 


 Adverb, 
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Adverb, ſo the Adverbs here, there, where, 
with a Prepoſition ſubjoined, as bereof, 


licy can prevail h [over] force.” Addiſon, Tra- 


vels, p. 62. « do likewiſe diſſent with 3 the 
Examiner.“ Addiſon, Whig-Exam. „„ LES < Þ 


blind guides, which ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a, 


camel.” Matt. xxiii. 24. MN i, which ftrain 


out, or take a gnat out of the liquor hy ſtraining it:“ 


the impropriety of the Prepofition has wholly de- 
ſtroyed the meaning of the phraſe. Obſerve alſo, 


that the Noun generally requires after it the ſame 


Prepoſition, as the Verb from which it is formed: 
It was perfectly in compliance zo [with] ſome per- 


ſons, for whoſe opinion I have great deference.” 


Swift, Pref. to Temple's Memoirs. Not from any 
perſonal hatred to them, but in juſtification zo [of] 


the beſt of Queens. ” Swift, Examiner, N- 2433 - 


the laſt example, the Verb being Tranſitive and re- 


_ quiring the Objective caſe, the Noun formed from it 
ſeems to require the Poſſeſſive caſe, or its Prepoſition, 
after it. Or perhaps he meant to ſay, “ in iice to 
the beſt of Queens.” The wiſeſt Princes need not 
think it any diminution o [of] their greatneſs, or de- 
rogation to [from] their ſufficiency, to rely upon 
counſel.“ Bacon, Eſſay xx. No diſcouragement 
for the authors to proceed.” Tale of a Tub, Preface. 
A ſtrict obſervance after times and faſhions.” Ibid, 
Sec. ii. Which had a much greater ſhare of in- 
_ Citing him, than any regards after his father's com- 
1 ” Ibid, Sect. vi. So the Noun @verfon, (that 


L. » a there- 


* oy 
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therewith,  epherenpon [6], have the con- 
ſtruction and nature of Pronouns. 5 
The Prepoſitions to and for are often 


underſtood, chiefly before the Pronoun; 
as, give me the book; get me "Wine 
Paper ,” that is, to me, for me[7). 


; 15, a turning away,) as likewife the Adjeftive averſs, 6 


ſeems to require the Prepoſition Fom after it; and 
not ſo properly to admit of to, or Sk which are often 


uſed with it, 
[6] Theſe are much Aifaſed i in common aiſcourſe, 
and are retained only in the Solemn, or Formulary 5 
- fiyle. They [our Authors] have of late, tis true, 
reformed in ſome meaſure the gouty joints and darn- 
ing-work of whereunto's, whereby's, thereof*s, theres 
cui, and the reſt of this kind; by which compli- | 
cated periods are ſo curiouſly firves, or hooked on, 
one to another, after the long-ſpun manner of "WE bar 
or pulpit.” Lord Shafteſbury, Miſcel. V. 


2 WR F ra ſche thir wourdis had ſayd. 1 


Gawin pee En. > F 
« Thir wirkt ſchrewis. B*ù»of 5 
That 2 theſe words; 46 theſe” wicked ſhrews.“ 
| « T heyr, theſe, or thoſe, maſculine; thaer, theſe, or thoſe, | 
feminine, Iſlandick. Hence, perhaps, thereof, there- 
with, &c, of, with, them; and bo, by ra the 
reſt of this claſs of words. 
[7] Or in theſe and the like phraſes, - may not me 
2. An, her, us, "We! in SAXON ure the Dative Gor | 


* 


>. 


r — 
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The Prepoſition in, or on, is often under - 
ſtood before Nouns expreſſing Time: as, 


of their reſpective Pronouns, be 0a as fill 
continuing ſuch in the Engliſh, and including in their 
very form the force of the Prepoſitions 70 and for? 


There are certainly ſome other Phraſes, which are to 


be reſolved in this manner: © Wo is ne“! The 
me is the Dative 


phraſe i is pure Saxon: © wa is me: 


caſe; in Engliſh, with the Prepoſition, o ne. So, 


e mechinks ;7 ; Saxon, ** methinceth;” tor do O As 


us thoughte:”? Sir John Maundevylle. - © Methoughts, 
this ſhort interval of filence has had more muſic in it, 
than any of the ſame ſpace of time before or aſter it,” 
Addiſon, Tatler, Ne 133. See alſo Spe& Ne 3 and 63: 


It ought to be, metbought. © The Lord do that which 
feemeth him good. ”” 2 Sam. x. 12. See alſo 1 Sam. i iii. 


18. 2 Sam. xviii. 4. O well is thee!” Pfal. cxxviii. 


2. Wil his the, id eſt, bene eſt tibi. Simeon 


Dunelm. apud X Scriptores, col. 135. 40 wel i is him 
that ther mai be.“ Anglo- Saxon Poem in Hickes's 
Theſaur. Vol. I. p. 231. Well is him, that dwelleth 


with a wife of underſtanding,” —* Well is him, that 
hath found prudence.” ficclus xxv. 8, 9. The 

| Tranſlator thought to correct his phraſe. afterward; 
and ſo hath made it neither Saxon nor Engliſh : 
Well is he, that is defended from it.“ Ecclus xxviii. 
19. Wo worth the day !” Ezek. xxx. 2. that is, ** Wo. 


be to the day.” The word worth is not the Adjective, 


but the Saxon Verb aveorthan, or avorthan, fferi, to be, 
0 ace; 3 * is often uſed by Chaucer, and is fill 
© this 
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e this day; next month; laſt year : that is, 
cc ox this "_ n. next month; P15 in 
| laſt year.” 


In Ph the common Order of words 
is frequently inverted; in all ways, in 
which it may be done without W 
* e 


8 or more Simple Sentences, joined 
together by one or more Coxx RTI VE 
WorDs, become a compounded Sentence. 
There are two Sorts of words, which 
connet Sentences: 1, Relatives; 2. Con- 
junctions. 5 5 

Examples: 1. „ Bleſſed is the man, 
% feareth the Lord.“ 2. © Life is ſhort, 
and art is long.” 1. and 2. * Bleſſed is 


the man, cubo feareth the Lord, and Ne” 


bv his commandments,” ; 


The . We? wand; that, hav- 
kia no variation of gender or number, 


retained. as an Auxiliary FRA in the German Lan- 
| wag 2 


cannot 


ot 
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cannot but agree with their Antecedents. 
ho is appropriated to perſons ; and ſo may 


be accounted Maſculine and Feminine only: 


we apply which now to things only; and 


to Irrational Animals, excluding them from 


. without any conſideration of 


Sex: which therefore may be accounted 


Nester. But formerly they were both in- 
differently uſed of perſons: Our Father, 


which art in heaven.“ That is uſed in- 


differently both of perſons and things: 
but perhaps would be more properly con- 
fined to the latter. V bat includes both 
the Antecedent and the Relative : as, 


ws This was what he wanted; that 1 is,“ the 


thing which be wanted [ [8]. N 


[8] That hath TRE u in the ſame manner, as. 
including the Relative which; but it is either im- 


Proper, or obſolete : as, To confider adviſedly of 
that is moved.” Bacon, Eſſay xxii. We ſpeak that 


we do know, and teſtify hat we have ſeen.” John iii, 


11. So likewiſe the Neuter Pronoun 17: as, By 
this alſo a man may underſtand, when it is that men 
may be ſaid to be conquered ; and in what the nature 
of Conquelt and the Right of a Conqueror confiſt- 
eth: for this 8 is 11 Ia . implyeth 


LO Sen 
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The Relative is the Nominative Caſe 


to the Verb, when no other Nominative 
comes between it and the Verb: but when 


another Nominative comes between it and 


the Verb, the Relative is governed by ſome 
word in its own member of the Sentence: 
as, The God, who eee me; . 


I am, and whom I ſerve [g].“ 
Every Relative muſt have an Antece- 


dent to which | it refers, either expreſſed, or 
underſtood: as, Ido ſteals my purſe, 


ſteals traſh :” that is, 2% man, who—. 


— 


| them all. * Hobbes, Leviathan, Concluſion. 60 And 
this is it [that which] men mean by diſtributive 
Juſtice, and [Which] is properly termed Equity.” 
Hobbes, Elements of Law, Part J. Chap. iv. 2. 
lo!“ No, inftead of going about doing good, they 
are perpetually intent upon doing miſchief.” Tillot- 
ſon, Serm. I. 18. The Nominative Caſe he in this 
ſentence is ſuperfluous :' it was expreſſed before in the 
Relative <vbo. ** Commend me to an argument, 


that, like a Flail, there's no Fence againſt 19.“ Bent- 


ley, Diſſert. on Euripides's Epiſtles, Sect. i. If that 
be deſigned for a Relative, it ought to he which, go- 
verned by the Prepoſition againf, and it is ſuperflu- | 
ous: thus,“ againſt which there is no fence:” but if 


that be a ConjunRion, it ought to be in the preced- 


ing member, ſuch an Argument. is 


Le © | : The 
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The Relative is of the ſame perſon with 
Fs Antecedent; and the Verb agrees with 


it accordingly : as, Who is this, that 
cometh from Edom; this, that is glorious. 


in his apparel? 7, hat ſpeak in righteouſ- 
neſs.” Iſaiah Ixiii. 1. O Shepherd of 
Iſrael; Thou, that leadeſt Joſeph like a 


flock; Thou, that dwelleſs between the 
Cherubims.” Pſal. Ixxx. I. .( 1. . 


18 56 I am the Lord, that a all things ; that 
Pi forth the heavens alone: —Iſaiah xliv. 24. 
Thus far is right: he Lord in the third Perſon is the 
Antecedent, and the Verb agrees with the Relative in 


the third Perſon: I am the Lord, which Lord, or 
He that, maketh all things.” It would have been 
equally right, if I had been made the Antecedent, | 


and the Relative and the Verb had agreed with it in 


the Firſt Perſon: © / am the Lord, that make all 
things.“ But when it follows,“ that ſpreadeth abroad 

the earth by yſelf; there ariſes 2 confulion of Per- 
. ſons, and a manifeſt Soleciſm. 


% Thou great firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood ! | 
po all my ſenſe conſia d . 
To know but this, that 7 on art good, 
| And that myſelf am blind: . 
Vet gave me in this dark eſtate, Cc.“ 


Pope, Univerſal Prayer, 


When 
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When this, that, theſe, thoſe, refer to a 
preceding Sentence; his, or zheſe, refers 
to the latter member or term; that, or 
_ to the former: as, 1 l 


ec Self- be the ſpring of motion, acts the foul; 
 Reafen's comparing balance rules the whole: 
Man, but for hat, no action could attend; 
- And, bur for DT were active to no end.? 
= Pope, Eſſay on Man. 
* 3 * the bliſs 3 in action, ſome in eaſe : 
| 20 — call it 9 and contentment theſe.” 
id. 


It ought to be, confinedſ, or . didft confine : goueh, or 3 
didſt give; &c. in the ſecond Perſon. 
; : « O Thou ſupreme ! high thron'd all height above ! 
O great Pelaſgic, Dodonean Jove! 
Vho midſt furrounding frotts, and vapours chill, 
Pre on bleak Dodona's vocal hill!“ 
Pope, Had XVI, 224. 
3 Nor thou, lord Anbar. ſhalt eſcape: 
To thee often call'd in vain, 
: A that aſſaſſin in crape; 
Vet thou couldit tamely ſee me ſlain. 
"Mew when J felt the dreadful blow, 
Or chid the en or 5. iuch'd thy ſpouſe.” 5 
. | Swift, ons Thorn. | 
5 See above, Pp: . Note. 
W a The 


rs 
Jr 


1 
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Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthno 


That i 1s, 0 «all les he low d, or co lov'd him :* or, 


to make it more eaſy by ſupplying a Relative that 
has no variation of Caſes, ** all hat he lov'd, or that 


lov'd him.” The Conſtruction is hazardous, and 
hardly juſtifiable, even in Poetry. © In the temper 
of mind he was then.” Addiſon, Spect. Ne 549. In 
the poſture I lay.” Swift, Gulliver, Part I. Chap. r. 
In theſe and the like phraſes, which are very com- 


mon, there is an Ellipſis both of the Relative and the 


Prepoſition; which would have been much better 
ſupplied: © In the temper of mind ia <vhich he was 
then:“ In the poſture i which I lay.” The lit- 


tle ſatisfaction and conſiſtency [which] is to be found 


in moſt of the ſyſtems of Divinity [which] I have 
met with, made me betake myſelf to the ſole reading 
of the Scripture (to which they all appeal) for the 
underſtanding [of] the Chriſtian Religion.” Locke, 
Pref. to Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. In the fol- 
lowing example the antecedent is omitted; * He de- 
fired they might go to the altar together, and jointly 
return their thanks to ch only it was due.” Ad- 
diſon, Freeholder, N* 49. In general, the omifion 
of the Relative ſeems to be too much indulged in the' 
| familiar ſtyle ; it is — in the ſolemn; and, 


wo Bo 


2 


The Relative is often underſtood, or 
bass as, The man I love; W is, 
| * 200m I love [2]- 11 15 e 


Wo) 6 Abuſe o on all he lows or lovd him, fred, 5 


ö 
' 

| 

| 

' 

| 
{| 
| 

! 

' 

| 

| 

I 
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The accuracy and clearneſs of the fen- 


| tence depend «very much upon the proper 
that it may readily preſent its Antecedent 
to the mind of the hearer, or reader, with- 
- out. any. obſcurity - or ambiguity. - The 
ſame may be obſerved of the Pronoun and 


the Noun; which by ſome are called ge 


the Relative and the Antecedent, [ 34 


3 


with obſcurity and ambiguity, | 
131 The Connective parts of Seutenger ue dhe 
mot important of all, and require the greateſf care 


and attention: for-it is by theſe chiefly that the train 


of thought, the courſe of reaſoning, and the whole 


progreſs of the wind, in continued diſcourſe of all 
kinds, is laid open; and on the right uſe of theſe 


the perſpicuity, that is, the firſt. and greateſt beauty, 
of ſtyle principally depends. Relatives and Con- 


junctions are the inſtruments of Connexion in diſ- 


7 eourſe; it may be of uſe to point out ſome of the 


moſt common 4naccuracies, that writers are apt to 


fall into with reſpet to them; and a few examples 
of faults may Perhaps be more inſtructive, than any 
rules of propriety that can be given. Here there- 

fore ſhall be added ſome further examples of inac- 


+ une T. to eee 
. 2 Ss | + i | Con- 


rminate uſe of the Relative; fo 


: Sandee Kidd the ayle beak it 1s 1090 to be ee 58 


11... ²˙ ſ w 
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- ConJuncTIONS have ſometimes a Go- 
vernment of Modes. Some Comjunction 


The Relative placed bree A: 8 | 


ple: The bodies, which we daily handle, make us 
perceive, that whilſt they remain between hem, they 
do by an unſurmountable force hinder the approach 


of our hands that preſs them.” Locke, Eſſay, B. ii. 
C. 4. Sect. 1. Here the ſenſe is ſuſpended, and the 
ſentence is unintelligible, till you get to the end of 


it: there i is no antecedent, to which the Relative them 
can be referred, but bodies; but, . whilſt the bodies 
remain between the bodies,” makes no ſenſe at all, 
When you get to 4and;, the difficulty is cleared up, 


the ſenſe helping out the Conſtruétion. Let there 
ſtill remains an ambiguity in the Relative they, them, 5 
which in number and perſon are equally applicable 


to bodies or hands: this, though it. may not here be the 


occaſion of much obſcurity, which is commonly the? 
effect of it, yet. is always diſagreeable and inelegant : : 


as in the following examples. 


Men look with an evil eye: upon the good that i % 


in others; and think, that heir reputation obſcures 


them ; aa that heir commendable qualities do ſtand 95 
in their light: and therefore h do what they can to = 
caſt a cloud over them, that the bright ſhining of | 


their virtues may not 8 2 88 Tulotſon, 
Serm. I. 42. 


The Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry =. 


M N require 


Y 
j 
| 
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require the Indicative; ſome the Subjuri&ive 
Mode after t em: others ee no ne 
ber at ail on the Mode. ies 07 leren 


e N . eel 
3 he mand have 550 influence wa 8 
20 loved the Earl beſt, hut thought the other the wiſer 
man, a ſopporied Pen, d diſobliged all the 
Hourtiers, even againſt the Earl, avbo contemned 
yn + a fellow of no. Jones”, : Gardens: oth 

P. 4 „„ 

But the ſollowing Sentence « cannot poſſibly be un- 
| derſtood, without a careful recollection of circum- 
"ſtances through ſome pages preceding. 
All which, with the King's and Queer 's ſo.am- 

ple promiſes to bing [the Treaſurer] fo few hours be- 
fore the conferring the place on another, and the 


"Puke of York's manner of receiying him the Trea- 


furer} after be, [the Chancellor] had been ut up 
| with. him [the Duke, ] as -e the Treaſurer] 

: "Formed, might very well excuſe bim [the I oo: 
| for thinking e [the Chancellor] had ſome ſhate' in 
the affront. be {the, Treaſurer] es igen 0 Cla- 
Jendon, Canr., P. 296. 2 
bag Breaking 4 Honllitution. ** the. very ſame Errors, 
. that ſ many hzve. been broke before,” Swift, Con- 
| delt and Diſſanßons, & Chap. 5. Here the Rela- 
ſive is empluyed not only to repreſent the Antece- 
dent Nonn the errors, hut likewiſe the Prepoſition 4% 
prefixed to; it. 1: ought to be,! the ſame exrors, v 
af ſo many haye been n der Meere NAT (4) 
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»-; Hyporketical, :; Conditio! 
and; Exceptive ; Conjunctions ſeem in ge- 
neral to require the Subjunctive Mode 


ter them: as, if, thaugb, unleſs, except, pa 
ther —or, &: but by uſe they often ad- 
wit of the Indicative; and in ſomè caſes 


with propriety.. Examples: 4 V thou be 


the'Son'of God.“ Matt iv. z. '* Though 


he ſlay, me, yet will I put my truſt in him?” 

Job. xii. 13. Unleſs he waſp his fleſh,” 

Lev. XX11. 6. No power, except it were 
ven from above,” John xix. 11. / be- 


iber it -were 1 or they, ſo we preach? 5 


1 Cor. xv. 11. The Subjunctive in .thefe 
inſtances” amplies ſomething contingent or 
Aoubtful; the Indicative would expreſs A 
more abſolute and determinate ſenſe{4].'.. 


Again: 1% —— An Undertaking ; which; although 
it has failed, (partly, &c, and partly, c.) is n 6b- 


jection at all to an Enterprize ſo well concerted, and 


with ſuch fair probability of ſucceſs.” Swift, Con- 


duct of the Allies. That 4 „ Which Undertaking 
is no ohjection to an Enterprize ſo well eoncerted;” 


that is, „ to itſelf” he means, re failurt on m. 
R of wwhich'is no objeRion at all to it“ 


_ The following example my ſerve to Mlluſtrate 


: 9 09 Jbl M * _ 
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h Conceſſive, 
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ru, exprefling the motive or end, has 
the es rn Mole," with may, might, 
: ſhould, alter . 


this 1 0 2 ke: abere e lußßitee, 
_ and ſpake therefore, as the oracles of God, with 
ſupreme authority ; though he auere indued with ſaper- 
natural powers, and could therefore have confirmed 
the truth of what he uttered by. miracles ; yet in com- 
pliance with the way in which human nature and rea- 
ſonable creatures are uſually wrought upon, * rea · 

Toned: Atterbury, Serm. IV. 5. 

That our Saviour was divinely inſpired, and . | 
| with ſupernatural powers, are poſitions, that are here 
| taken for granted, as not admitting of the leaſt doybt: N 
they would therefore have been better expreſſed i in 
the Indicative Mode; though he vas divinely in- - 
| Fpired ; 4 [though he. ayas indued with ſupernatural E 
Powers.“ The Sabjunctive i is uſed in like manner in f 
The following example; „Though he sure à Son, 00 
yet learned he obedience, by the things which he 2 
ſuffered,” Heb. v. 8. But in a fimilar paſſage; the 
"Indicative is employed to the ſame purpoſe, andd that 11 
much more properly: "Fhongh: he aas rich, yet 1s 
for your ſakes he became poor.” 2 Cor. viii. 9. The 21 
proper uſe then of the Subjunctive Mode — the 
Conjunction is in the caſe of a doubtful ſuppoſition, gf 
or conceſſion: © as, % Though he fall, he ſhall not be 
Utterly" caſt down.” Pfal. xxxvii. 24. And ck the 01 

ſame may be ſuid of the reſt. | 
be ſame ConjunRion governing both ab Indies 8 
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Left; and that annexed to a Command 
preteding; and if with but following. it; 
neceffarily require the Subjunctiye Mode: : 
Examples; Let him, that ſtandeth, take 
heed, 4% he fall,” 1 Cor. x. 12. Take 
heel, ahat thou ſpeak not. to Jacob. 
Gen. xxxi. 24. If he do but touch the 
hills, chey ſhall ſmoke” Pfl. civ: 32 [f. 
tre and the Sabjunctive Mode, in the latte ſentence, 


and in the ſame circamftances, though either of them 
ſeparately would be right, ſeems to be a great e- 


2 8 as 2 ; 
125 4 : ; 4. Thongh heaven's King 


i. py on ay wings, a and thou with thy compeers, 


oed to the yoke, drauf, his triumphant wheels 
[816 een n the road of heay'n ftar- pay d. P 
fr 49 Milt. P. L. IV. 973. 
t e Ifthere be but one body of legiſlators, it is no 
Dotter than a tyranny; f there are only two, there 


ill want a caſting voice.” Addiſon, Spect. No 287. 


iz] In the following inſtances the Conjunction- that, 
expreſſed, or underſtood, ſeems to be OOO, ac- 
ecmpunld with the Subjunctive Mode: 8 
1 80 much ſhe fears for William's ite, 
119 Fa Mary 's fate ſhe. dare not mourn.” - e 
ad 10. Her eyes in neren. 
of th wol through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds anne * and thinlæ it wore , not 
_ vibe night.. „ Rom. and Jul. 


| 00 5 e N 3 | | ther | 


5 E bb cri 1 


Si 


Other C Con jubctions, expteſſing 4 ; Conti- 


. nyation, ar Addition, an dale, Sc, 
being of a politive and abſolute nature, re- 
quire the Indicative Mode; or rather leave 
the Mode to be determined by the other 
circumſtances and e of the: ſen- 
r 

ef "When has Qualities' of different 7 
are compared; the latter Noun is not go- 
verned by the Conjunction than, or as, 
(for a Conjunction has no Government of 
Caſes,) but agrees with the Verb, or is 
governed by the Verb, or the Prepoſition, 


417 f . 8 


expreſſed, or underſtood. As, Thou art 


wiſer than I Tam ].“ © You. are hot ſo tall 
28 1 Cam]. „ Lou think him handfamer 
than [you think] me; and you love him 
more than [you love] me.” In all gt. her 
- Inſtances, if you complete the. Sentence in 
like manner, by ſupplying the -partiwhich 
is underſtood ; the Caſe of the latter Noun 
will: be- determined, . ; Thu. <<: Plato, ob- 
ferves, that God geometrizes: and the fame 
£ u 8 was obſerved SIS: 2 a wiſer-man 


death.“ Swift, to Pope, Letter 63. een "1 pp 


than, be that is, than be Was. 5 a 3 wy 
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0 


expreſſed by Plato; . byt m l 
nn. by POOR. than bim: that is, than” 


* 1100 & If 4150 


by kin (6].. Bae ei tis, 
46 « You: are Sch ab loſer chan me by his 


% And tho' by heaven's ſevere decree : 

, She ſuffers hourly more than e.“ Swift, to Stella. 
% We contributed à third more than ES 
who were obliged to the ſame proportion more N 

1. Swift, Conduct of the Allies. 


22 King Charles, and more than 2 the Dole, 
and the Popiſh Faction, were at Liberty t6' form new 
| * Bolingbroke, Diff. on Parties, Letter 3. 


The drift of all his Sermons was, to prepare the 
5 5 ſor the reception of a Prophet, mightier than 


Him, and whoſe ſhoes he was not Wray to bear“ 


Atterbury, Sermons, IV. 4. $2 2917400 
A Poem, which is good in itſelf, cannot.  loſeany 
thing of its real value; though ir ſhould appear not 


3 4 &3 3 


to, * the work of ſo eminent an author, as Bim, 


whom it was firſt imputed,” CO "TRE % 
Homer's Hymn to Venus. A Ini 
„A ſtone is heavy, and the fand weighty s but By 


fooÞywrath 1 is 9 than Hens both.“ 80 Fro. xx 


Ag If the King gives us leave, you or 1 wayds PAR 


Fl preach; as ow _ Wa: ? . Hiſt. Civil 
. 5, P. 62. 5 0 10 3. 26% 18 lt | 
3 25 M 4 . R 
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2%: Bur: the Relative who, having; i 
$900, Verb or . qua eee 


. oy 5 ie 


— 


3 ion al vongn ae 

Appears not half ſo bright as Thee. 1 Prior. 
. Then finiſh, dear :hloe, this Paſtoral x war, 3 
- #2 let us like Horace and Lydia N 8 


blos 3 8 a Poet fublimer than ne. this 

> Phalaris, who was ſo much older than ber” Bent- | 
| ley, Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 5 37- 

In theſe paſſages it ought to be, = Wi 7, He, 7 bs, 
Tho, Sbe, reſpectively. Perbaps the following exam- 
:Ple may admit of a doubt, whether it be Properly ex ex- 
. preſſed or not: 
The lover got a woman of greater fortune Wan 
er he had miſs d.“ Addiſon, Guardian, No 97. Let 
us try it by the Rule given above; and ſee, ; whether 

| ſome correction will not be neceſſary, when the parts 
of the Sentence, which are pnderſtood, come to be 
ſupplied: „Phe lover got a woman of greater for- 
tune, than She (Was, whom] he had miſs d.. 
Nor hope to. be myſelf leſs miſerable eee 
By what I. ſeek, bat others to make ſuch © 
icy BY + Rute Milton, P. E., ix. 126. | 
«Ts Syntax, Pace Dr. N requires, make 
_ + ſuch as . On the contrary; the Syntax neceſſarily 
requires, — 45 Ie for it is not, “ hope to 
| le others ſuch, as to make ue: the Pronoun i is 
not 3 Verb male _ is the Nomi- 


Mig. 


S868 


SCLC | 8 3 
*: 588 512 1285 1 


be, J 
1 


re GRAMMAR: | wg 
to its Antecedent, When it fold we 


24d, Wenge in he Uthe Hes Caſe; even 


though the Pronoun, if ſubſtituted in its 1 


place, would be in the Nomimative: as, 
e Beelzebiib, han 0e, n 
| Satan . none higher fat.” Wood Th 
| Milton, P. 12 ; 


5 elle, if we ſabſtivate the Pronoun, would 


o * 7 | xo 


og 40 none hipher ſat, than he,” TRANS, 
ve he Conjunction that is often eise 


and under tod: "as, I beg 50 woukt 


come to me: See, thou 2 2 it not 2” 
that is,“ that you would" 2 * "that thou 

a6 F472 5 $65. e 0 
The W e caſe pal: the 1 | 
"Hiary, or the Verb itſelf, ſometimes fup- 
plies the place of the Conjunction Fr 
tbolgb: N, "ee "Had he done his, he had 


| Mu bs. ch Verb an untertood; Fe idibike 
0 1 ſuch as I am. „ W a3 2 Y 


y Zut it is reaſon; ee of their virtbes 
d to their poſterity,” Bacon, Eſſay xib . In. 


Fs .; Mind many the like phraſes; the Conjunction Were 
much better inſerted: char the memory, &.. 


. FER __ * 


* 
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eſcaped: Charm he never ſo [8] e 
by iP. that is, „ if he had dang. thin, 
K theugh he dharm.? i | 
Some Conjunctions 5 5 chew — 
ſ pondent Conjunctions belonging to them; 
ſo that, in the ſubſequent Member of the 
Sentence, the latter anſwers to the former: 
a although - —,. vet, or nevertheleſs ; e. 
; ther =, or; either —, or; neither, or nor, 
nor; as—) 46; erpreſing a Compariſon . 
equality; as white as ſnow:“ 4. —, ſo; 
expreſſing a Compariſon ſometimes of equa- 
lity ;, “ as the ſtars, /o ſhall thy ſeed be” 
that is, equal in number: but moſt com- 
monly a Compariſon in reſpect of quality; 
Känd it ſhall be, as with the people, ſo 
With the prieſt; as with the ſervant „% with 
his maſter:” © gs is the good, ſo is the fig: 5 
e the 01 one  dieth, fo dieth the keine: ? 
$] Never % — This Arad, ſays Mer. Johnſonz:is 
110 accuſed, of Soleciſm. It ſhould be, . iſo 
wilely ;, that is, how wiſely foever. «© Beſides, a Slave 
would not have been admitted into that Society, had 
5 had never fuch por werae * r 17 on 


ated p. 3 38. | 


| thar 
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char is, in like manner; Je —, rz, with: 2 
Verb expreſſing a Compariſon. of :quality ; 
To ſee thy glory, /o at I haue ſeen 
thee in the ſanctuary:“ but with a Nega- 


tive and an Adjective, a Compariſon in 
reſpect: of quantity; as, Pompey had 


eminent abilities: but he was neither % 
eloquent and politic a ſtateſman, nor % 
brave and ſkilful a general; nor was be 
upon the whole /o great a man, as Cæſar: 
%, that; e a anke ded 2 


„ 4 1 
. FCC 
. f 4 


01 I — * they more LET in | noting 4 
proper uſes of theſe Conjunctions; becauſe they o 
cur very frequently, and, as it was obſerved before of; 
Connective words in: general, are of great importance, 
With reſpect to. the clearneſs and beauty of ſtyle. I 
may add too, becauſe miſtakes in the uſe of them 
arte very common 5 as it will e by een 
Examples: 12 

The Diftributive Conjun&ion 1 N is "Ces 
-: mpxoperly uſed alone, inſtead of the fimple Piſ- 
jitnQive are © Can the fig: tree bear olive: berries ? 
either a vine, figs: FE James i iii. 12. 2 | Why 1 
thou the mote, that is in thy brother's s. eye ; b PE, 
geiyeſt not the beam, that 1 is in thige own eye? 

4 oe; now canſt chou fay to thy Brocher, Brother, i 
8 "IEF 
168 \ 1 TER 


x88 INTRIODVCTION HO 
© utah qrorros in * have no Bo- 
vernment. 755 


. 25 R Shins 1 8 | bon: lack 


me pull out the mage, eds is in line eye 1 5 2 
chou thyſelf beholdeſt not the beam, that is in _ 
6wn eye?" Loſe v vi. "IF 42. ; "Bam a n xv. 8. 
and Phil. iii. 12. | 1 
20 Nether is: Anas ſuppoſed to For incluged in its 7 
correſpondent nor: 
ne '6 Simi, of Xanthus hall by wanting chard,” 
. oh (162 4 ef nos II 2 | 
That alt the application: he could: make, aur the 
| King's own interpoſition, could prevail with Her 
[Majeſty.” - Clarendon, Hiſt. Vol. III. p.179, Some- 
times to be ſupplied by a ſubſequent Negative: — 
rule holdeth ſtill, that nature, nor the engagement of 
Words, are nb fo forcible as cuſlom.“ Baton, Eſſay 
 xxxix, , The King nor the Queen were 10t at ail 
"deceived.” Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 363. Theſe forms 
"Ve expreſſion ſeem both of them equally. improper. 
is ſometimes uſed inſtead of nor, after xeither : 
This i another uſe, that, in my opinion, contri- 
--bures rather to make à man learned than wiſe, and 
is neither capable of pleaſing the underſtanding, of 5 
__- Inapibation.,” Addiſon, Dial. I. on Medals. bow, : 
dg Natber for nor eee Neither in this world, ler i an 
the world to come,” Matt. Silk $26 1} blase 
8, was uſed by the Writers of the 1aft cen- 
tury, to expreſs a Conſequence, inſtead of o that : 
—_— e, nd the third part of the lars was 
{mit{en ; i as * the are: part of them was 
BUD 
. ; 17 hough 


&17} 11 


have chat pevetration of judgement, as ¶ that] he dan 
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— Though. they are uſpally auended wich 


duns 


5 darkened.“ Rev. viii. 12. The relations are /o 


uncertain, aide they er great deal of | 


examination.” Bacon, Nat. Hiſt. “ d [that] it 


is a hard calumny to affirm—.” Temple. 5 $945 
[that] his thoughts might be ſeen.” Bentley, Dillers. 
on Zlop's Fables, Set. vi. There was: ſomething 


Et 5 amiable, : and yet /o piercing in his looks, LAH chat ĩti 
inſpired me at once with loye and terror,“ Addiſon. 
gpecdt. No 63. This computation being | eaſy and 


trivial, as [ chat] it is a ſhame to mention it.“ Swift, 


Conduct of the Allies. That the Spaniards. weze 


o violentiy affected to the Houſe of Auſtria, 9s. [char] = 


-the whole kingdom would revolt.“ Abid. Swiſtzal 


believe, i is the laſt of our good writers, who has fre- 


Haan) uſed this manner of expreſſion: it bee im- 


per, and is deſervedly grown obſolete. © 

{s inſtead of that, in another manner; If; a An 
diſcern What things a are to be laid open.“ Bacon, 
Eaux vi. It is the nature of extreme ſelf· lovers, 


| "a that] they will ſet an houſe on fire, and it mere 


but to roaſt their eggs.” Id. Eflay xxiii. They 
would have given him ſuch ſatisfaction in other pay- 
ticulaxs, as [that] a full and happy peace muſt haye 
enſued.” Clarendon, Vol. ul. P. 8. 51194 21 


1 I7Ft 203 W Igaind a ſon; 1 2 
And ſuch a fon, as al wenne 
8 E lk 5 4 * Milton, Samſ. 
28 (1967 0 71g x, 5 : nn: "avi 
N e 


dano:! 
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Nouns in the Nominative Caſe, and Verbs in 


9 We mould ſufficiently weigh” the btzech of our 
; whether they be ſuch, as fthat}* we may rea- . 
g ae ; expect from them what they propoſe in their 3 
Huinien, and whether they are ſuch, as we are pretty 
Tore of attaining,” Addiſon, Spect. Ne $3 5. et Francs | 
Was then diſpoſed to conclude a peace upon ſuch con- 
Attions, as [that] it was not worth the life of a | grena- 
dier to refuſe chem.“ Swift, Four laſt yearn of the | 


* Queen, B. 1. 


2 os inſtead” of the Reliliye' that, "i, or RES 
8 % Ni it had not been for a civil Gentleman, as [hs] 5 
came by ——. Sir J. Wittoll, in Congreye's Old 
Bachelor. 1 The Duke had not behaved with chat ; 
| Joyalty, as [with which] he ought" to have done,? 

Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 460. «—With thoſe ought - 


* 


p. 65. In the dee as they lie in is Preface.” 
: Middleton, Works, Vol. III. P. 8. It oughit to be, 
Licher, © in Wes. as they lie;” or, in the order, In 
3th they lie,” ** Securing to yourſelves a ſucceſſion 
bf able and worthy men, as Twhich, 'or who,] m may | 
adorn this place,” Atterbury, Sermotis, TV. 1 
The Relative that inſtead of a l Buch ſharp fe- 5 
Plies, that Tas] coſt him his life in a few Wen | 
ter.“ Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 179. And inſtead of fach: 5 
Def he was truly that [ſuch a] ſcare· crow, as hes = 
not Tate painted, But I with I could do that 


FOR 15 e . 222 many ee W | | 
9501 
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the" Indicative Mode; per the Caſe and 


160 oblige the painters to change their Nei * Bent 
ley, Diſſert. on Æſop's Fables, Sect. l 
31 The Relative <vho—, inſtead of as 4 There as 
no man / ſanguine, avho did not Fate NE” ſome Jl. .con- 
gs from the Jate change.” -Swift, Examiner, 
24. It ought to be, either, , /o ſanguine, as. not 
to. apprebend,——” or There was. no man, 
ſanguine ſeever, wha did not apprehe! 
As improperly omitted: Chancer ! na- 
ture every where; but was never / bold las] to go 
beyond her.“ Dryden, Preface to Fables. Which 
body preſumes, or is % ſanguine [as] to hope.“ 
Swift, Drap, Let. v. They are ſo bold Las] to pro- 
nounce —. Swift, Tale of a Tub, Sect. vii. 1 
; mult LG be /o juſt [as] to own.” Addiſon, 
Spect. No 45, ; That the diſcourſing on Politicks 
ſhall; be looked. upon as [as] dull as talking on the 
weather,” Addiſon, Freeholder, Noe 8 "x 
The Conjunction ut inſtead of than: To truſt in 
Chiilt 3 is no more hut to acknowledge him for God,” 
Hobbes, Human Nature, Chap, xi. 11. They 
will concern the female ſex only, and i import. no. NP 
but that ſubjeRion, they ſhould ordinarily he i in, to 
their huſbands.” Locke, | The full moon was no 
ſooner 4 up- and ſhining, in all its brightneſs, 5 
rivately opened the gate of kae Addiſon, 
Guardian, Ne 167. . <P 
' Too——, that, improperly uſed 25 Core 
. LE ConjunQtions ; ” Whoſe Characters are bo pr | 
FR Mode 


— SC IEEIEN : 


w_ — ———— 
* cor ene no. 
— 8 
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Mode are not influenced by them, - * 


termined by the nature of the ſentence U 13. 


: fligats;” that the og of w hould by of any 
confequence.” Swilt, Examiner, No 24. And, 200, 


 #han: *©* You that are a ſtep higher than a Philoſo- 


pher, a Divine; yer have zoo much grace and wit zbax 


to bę a Biſhop.” Pope, to Swift, Letter 80. Sr 
8 If the appoinzing and apportioning of penal 


ties to crimes be not / properly a conſideration o 
juſtice, dur rather [as] of prudence in the Law- giver.” 


Tillotſon, Serm. 35. And to conclude with an ex- 
ample, in which, whatever may he thought of the 
accuracy of the expreſſion, the juſtneſs of, the ob- 
ſervation will be acknowledged; which may ſerve 


alſo as an apology for this and many of the preced- 


ing 3 No errors are /o trivial; hut they __ | 


derve to be mended Pope to Steele, Letter . 


fr] « Ah me!” ſeems to be a phraſe of the oY = 
nature with © Wo is me!“; for the reſolution 8 + 
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| UNCTUATION been 
ing in writing the ſeveral pauſes, or 
reſts, between ſentences, and the parts = 
= ſentences, according to their proper quan- 
| tity or proportion, as they are expreſſed in 
_ a juſt and accurate pronunciation. 
As the ſeveral articulate ſounds, the 951. 
lables and words, of which ſentences con- 
ſiſt, are marked by Letters; ſo the reſts 
and pauſes, between ſentences and . 
7 are marked by Points. e 
But, though the ſeveral articulate ſounds | 
are pretty fully and exactly marked by Let- 
ters of known and determinate power; yet 
the ſeveral pauſes, which are uſed in a juſt 
pronunciation of diſcourſe, are very im- 
1 expreſſed by Points. | 
For the different degrees of a 
betweer the ſeveral parts of ſentences, and 
> * - = 
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the different pauſes in a juſt pronunciation, 
which expreſs thoſe degrees of connexion 
according to their proper value, admit of 
great variety; but the whole number of 
Points, which we have to e this Var ; 


riety, amounts only to Four. 


Hence it is, that we are ade a 5 5 5 
of ty of expreſling pauſes of the ſame 
quantity, on different occaſions, by dif- 


ferent points; and more frequently, of ex- 


preſſing Fuaes of a nt es 10 the 


ſame points. 5 


So that 8 of Dios muſt 
needs be very imperfect: few preciſe rules 


can be given, which will hold without ex- 


ception in all caſes; but much muſt be 
left to he Judgement and taſte! of a 


| writer. 


On N hand, Aeg aer 


* marks were invented to expreſs all the 
poſſible different pauſes of pronunciation; 
the doctrine of them would be very per- 
plexed and difficult, and the uſe of them 
c wand rather bene an n Teader. 

| | CY 1 


3 an. * 
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dt remains therefore, that we be content 


. 11052 10 Vit 


. The bend nn a Connexion be- 
tween Sentences, and between their princi- 


pul conſtructive parts, Rhetoricians Have 
conſidered under the following diſtinctions, 


as the moſt obvious and remarkable: the 


Period, Colon, Semicolon, and Comma. 


The Period is the whole Sentence, com- 
plete in itſelf, wanting nothing to make a 


| Full and perfect ſenſe, and not connected in 
conſtruction with a ſubſequent Sentence. 


The Colon, or Member, is a chief COR 


ſtructive Pn. or r Aiden __—_ 
: Sentence. it Ft IE © 4 


The Sendicolon, « or © Half-mewbeb, 3 18 a 


eſs conſtructive se or nee _ 'a 
G7 dentence or Member. 


with the Rules of Punctuation, laid down 

boith as much exactneſs as the nature of the 

ſubject will admit: ſuch as may ſerve for a 

general direction, to be accommodated to 

different occaſions ; and to be fuppliee, 

| where n hed The ds Judgement. 


1 8 AS 


i; 
70 
1 
10 
nl 
1 
"3 
1 : 
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A Sentehce er Member is again ſubdi- 
C vided into Cotnmas, or Segments; which 
are the leaſt conſtructive parts of a Sen. 
tence or Member, in this way of confider- 

ing it; for the next ſubdiviſion would be 


tile reſolution of it into Phraſes and Words. 


The Grammarians have followed this 
diviſion of the Rhetoricians, and have ap- 
propriated to each of theſe diſtinctions its 
mark, or Point; which takes its name from 
the part of the Sentence, which it is em- 
Ployed : to e eee as s follows: * 7 
The Colon N 
The Nene RE 
The Comma * N 
4 proportional quantity, or time, 
the points, with reſpect to one another, 1 Is 
determined by the following general r rule: 
51. he Period is a pauſe in quantity or 6. 
: ration double of the Colon; the Colon i 18 


"do | üble of the Semicolon ; and the Semi- 5 


| colon is doüble of the Came So t that 
Fey are in the fame : propane to one an- 


""_ 5 
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 Erorcher, ; and the Quaver, in Muſic. The 


preciſe quantity, or duration, af each Pauſe 
or Note cannot be defined; for that varies | 


with the Time; and both in Diſcourſe and 
Muſic the ſame Compoſition may be Fer 


hearſed in a quicker or a ſlower Time: Kar 
: in Muſic the proportion between the Notes © 
remains ever the ſame; and in Diſcourſe, 


5 if the doctrine of Punctuation were exact, 
the proportion between the Pauſes FH 
be ever invariable. _ 


rent degrees of connexion between Sen- 
nces, and between their principal con- 


© 


meaning of the Points, and to know how 


de er the nature of a Sentence, as divided 
"Into, its principal, conſtructive , parts; and 


1 90 1 
0 t he e def rees of connexion between thoſe 
a 7 4 | | 


11 5 upon which ſuch diyifion of i it de- 


3 2 4 0 1 


nds. $5 d. 8 
8 900 03 13013710; N nt 203 f 518 pg 


A Tots 


as. the Semibref, the. Minion,,, 5 


91 Li If 


The Points then being e "© ex- 
ſs the Pauſes, which depend on the dif- 


jfructive. parts; in order to underſtand the 


to, apply. them properly, we muſt conſi- 


50 Rope 10 


v4 2 1 8 


To ns 2 5 is leaſt of eſs SIN 
conſtrudtive parts, the Comma. In order 
the more clearly to determine the proper 
application of the Point which marks it, 
we muſt diſtinguiſh between an Imperfect. 
Phraſe, a Simple Ar and a Com- 
pounded 'Sentence. | _ _ 
An Imperfect Phraſe contains. no o aſſer⸗ | 
tion, or does not amount to. a e 
Sentence 
A Simple Sentence. has | bur one Sub- 
ject, and one finite Verb. ö 
A Compounded Sentence Frogs more than, 
one Subject, or one finite Verb, either ex · 
preſſed or underſtood; or it conſiſts of two 
or more ſimple Scene <annofied: to- 
e ere? ag, angel 
In a Sentence, the Subject * the, Verb. 
may be each of them accompanied with ſe⸗ 
veral Adjuncts; as the Object, the End, 
_ the Circumſtances of Time, Place, Man- 
ner, and the like: and the Subject or Verb 
either immediately connected with them, 


or mediately; hat! is, by — connected 
| with 
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| dh ſome thing, which is connected 0 
ſome other; and ſo ell hw nod oF 
If the ſeveral . affect the Sub- 
ject or the Verb in a different manner, they 
are only ſo many e Phraſes 2. and 
the: Sentence is SimpflOwww0te. 
ei Simple Sentence ene no Point; 
. by which it may be e or ae 


ed into parts. mga ach 


If the ſeveral Adjunds affect * Subs: 


15 ject or the Verb in the ſame manner, they 


may be reſolved into ſo many Simple Sen- 
tences: the Sentence then becomes Com- 
pounded, and it n be 3 into its 


parts by 1353 , 4c 


For, if there are ſeveral: Subjects belong: 


ing in the ſame manner to one Verb, or 

ſeveral Verbs belonging in the ſame man- 
ner to one Subject, the Subjects and Verbs 
are ſtill to be accounted equal in number: 


for every Verb muſt have its Subject, and 
every Subject its Verb; and every one f 
te Subjecls, of Verbs, ame err Aar . 


5 ins point of Mlünerten. 13 
N * 1  Exatyples: : 


ff 439" 


a INTRO: TIONTO. 
mw «© ä to den v3 26 aww Him 
Jar} T6 2 ee. 8 -þ N | 

| vino Fs 0 ie 2 OTF 
21897 Ne Paſſion for N — ex. 
cellent effects in women of ſenſe. Addi- 
on, Spect. No 7g. In this Sentence poſ- 
| Fon is the Subject, and produces the Verb: 
ach of which is accompanied and con- 
nected with its adjuncts. The Subject 

is not paſſion” in general, but a particular 
-paſſion determined by its Adjunet of Speci- 
ftcation, as we may call it; the paſſion a- 
2 So likewiſe the Verb is imme- 
di onnected with its object, excellent 
fox and mediately, that is, by the in- 
tetvention of the word efecis, with women, 
the Subject in which theſe effects are pro- 
duced ; which again is connected with its 

Adjunct of Specification for it is not 
meant of women in general, but of women 
of ſenſe only. Laſtly, 1 it is to be.gbſerved, 
-that the Verb is connected with each ß 
theſe Teveral Adjuncts in a different man- 
. with 8 as- the object ; 


Bing 3 g With : 


| Here a new Verb is introduced, accom- 
"Panied' with Adjuncts of its /n; add 
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with women, as the ſubject of has wich” 
ſenſe, as the quality or characteriſtic of thoſe 
women. The Adjuncts therefore are only 


+ many imperfect Phraſes ; che Sentence 


na Simple Sentence, and -admits of no 
Point, by * it W be diflinguiſhod 
into parts. re U 5057 v7. 
„„ The . 2 pekifwabbbnhs inns. 


very vehement in the fair ſex, produces 


excellent effects in women of ſenſe,” 


the Subject 1s repeated -by the Relative 
*Pronoun which. It now becomes a Com- 


| -pounded Sentence, made up of two Sim- 
ple Sentences, one of which is inſerted in 
the middle of the other; it muſt there - 


fore be diſtinguiſhed into its component 

parts by a Point placed on _—_ __ 
ithe additional Sentencgee. 

How many inſtances Janes we {in 


*the-Fair. ſex] of chaſtity, fidelity, deve- 


tion? Ho many Ladies diſtinguiſh them- 


lves by the education of their. childsen. 
: ; 1411 Fey - | | care | 


— — ——— — — 
— — n n 


* 
/ : ; 
* 
— 3 ——— . , 
2 + =_ —— nc 
— . ot Oe = PE Ces 
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care of their fat ilies, and love of their 
huſbands; which are the great qualities 
and achievements of womankind: as the 
fick, the adminiſtration of juſtice, are thoſe 
by which men grow famous, and 1 get Pam: 
ſelves a name?“ Ibid. 9615 : 
In the firſt” of theſe two 8 * 
Adjuncts chaſtity, fidelity, devotion, are 
connected with the Verb by the word in- 
| Fantes in the ſame manner, and in effect 
make ſo many diftin& Sentences: how' 
many inſtances have we of chaſtity? how ' 
many inſtances have we of fidelity? how 
many inſtances have we of devotion 2? 
They muſt therefore be ſeparated from 
one another by a Point. The ſame may 
be faid of the Adjuncts education f 
their children, &c,“ in the former part 
of the next Sentence: as "likewiſe of tlie 
ſeveral Subjects, „“the making of War, 
Kc, in the latter part; Which have in 
elke each their Verb; for each of theſe” 


14 A TRY * 12 81 711 i is” 


1 
& * le 4 BX. A 


is an achievement. by Nite men 0 grow” 
famous.“ 389. | i 
As Sentences chenrIves are e divided into 
| Simple and Compounded, ſo the Members 
of ſentences may be divided likewiſe into 
Simple and Compounded Members: for 
whole Sentences, whether Simple or Com- 
pounded, may become Members of other 
Sentences by means of ſome ae con- 


nein. 5 
Simple Members. of Serrences, cloſely. 
connected together in one Compounded | 


member, or ſentence, are diſtinguiſhed or 
ſeparated by a Comma: as in the ies 


__ ing examples. 10 


So like wiſe, the Caſe Abſolute; Noun: 


in Appoſition, when conſiſting of many 


terms; the Participle with ſomething de-, 
pending on it; are to be diſtinguiſhed by. 
tbe Comma: for they may be reſolved WY, 
5 Simple Members. 1 
When an addreſs is made to a perſon, 
5 the Noun, anſwering to the Vocative Caſe 
in Latin,! is — by a Comma. 
Examples: : 


I 
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| Examples : 


„ This ſaid, He Wem thee, Adin; 3 
216 ln, Das 2 e nee ene 31-99 


is uſt of the ground.” Th e 23 
Now morn, her roſy. 8 in \ th? fern clime 
Ace. OY 6 the earth with orient pearl: 


e 


TW O Nos: or two „ Adee con- 
nected by a fi ingle Copulative or Diguno. 
tive, are not . ee by a Point: but 


41 


= Conjubtion is underltocd, they wol 
be diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 

5 Simple Members connected by Rela- 
| tives, and Comparatives, are for the moſt. 
part diſtinguiſhed by a Comma: but Wen 


the Members are ſhort in Comparative 


Sentences; and when two Members are 


cloſely connected by a Relative, reſtrain⸗- 

ing the general notion of the Antecedent 
tol a particular ſenſe; the pauſe becomes 
almoſt. inſenfible, and. the en ia ben 


558 


ter omitted. id nolibpß 
8 Examples: 


ARG rbk. bog 


ne ples ? 


O Pn bo] 1 I of e501 | } 911. his T 
0 Raptures, tranſports, and .extaſies are 
the rewards which they 2 Fe 


38 


tears, prayers and broken hearts, are the 


offerings which are paid to them.“ Addi- 

5 wy Ibid. 

1 WS partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt; | 
hoſe | eri were rage, revenge, or Ju 


| 35 Pope, 
jan is 5 VIVO 8 honey? ? and what, 
F, ftronger c 


A eircumſtance of importance, though 


55 no. more than an Imperfect Phraſe, may de 
Fo off with, a Some. on each iS, 


"ANA & + 


_— 
« " * * 
25 Al 244K 


. ay a 81 74 ] * 
f Ry * Baample: e: 
521 * 8218 2 
> 


Ait The. i e may be : defotive cor 
Saber but the conſequences it produces 


Are ſo good, that, for the benefit of mans 
kind, it ought not to —— 
Addiſon, Ibid. 


— — — 
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4 All 

12 Member of a 3 . Sims 
pleor Compounded, that requires a greater 
pauſe than a Comma, yet does not of it- 
ſelf make a complete Sentence, but is folC- 
Jowed by fomething cloſely depending on 
it, may be — by a  Setmicolon. 


Example: 95905 


But as this paſſ jon for 1 
| when it works according to reaſon, im- 
proves the beautiful part of our ſpecies 1 in 
every thing that is laudable ; fo nothing, is 

more deſtructive to them, when it is go: 
verned by vanity , and folly.” Addison, 

|, | 
Here the whole . is died 
into two parts by the Semicolon; q each 
of which parts is a Compounded Mem- 
ber, divided into its 1 Members phi 
| the Comma. f W 


| ! : ; þ ir 4; 
FI +# 


1 A Member Y a 8 Shethait Sim- | 
ple or „ which of itſelf would 


make · . 


| 50 
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make a complete Sentence, and fo requires 
aà greater pauſe than a Semicolon, yet is fol- 
lowed by an additional part making a 
more full and perfect Senſe, _ wy dif- 
SO” 3 15105 8 Þdem tal 


Easier HMLLY 0, ee e 
. 


« Were all ade edited. to 3 quin- 


* refſence, many a bulky author would, make 


” his appearance in a penny paper: | there 
would be ſcarce any ſuch thing in nature 


| as a folio: the works of an age would be 
contained on a few ſhelves :, not to men- 
tlon millions of volumes, that would be | 


— utterly annihilated.” | Addiſon, Speck Ne, 
124. 


I: 2 parts by Colons: the firſt and laſt of 


Which are Compounded Members, each 
Aivided by a Comma; the ſecond and 


third are Simple Members. 


When a Semicolon has preceded, and a 
gener pauſe is ſtill * 1 Colon may 
* 


lere the whole e is divided i into 
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'be employed, —— the Sentence be in 
complete. 


The Colon is alſo commonly uſed; when 
an * or a * is introduced. 


When a e is ſo far perfectly "2" Y 
ed, as not to be connected in conſtruction 


with the —— Sentence, it it is marked 2 
| with a Period. 1 5 


In all hs, the proportion WE the ſeve- 


| ral Points in reſpect to one another is rather 


to be regarded, than their ſuppoſed preciſe 
quantity, or Proper office, when taken re- 
1 30 


Hs Beſide the Points which wack the N 


in diſcourſe, there are others which denote - 
a different modulation of the voice in cor- 


reſpondence with the ſenſe. Theſe are 


The Interrogation Point, + es J 
The Exclamation "Oh. = a { 28 
The Parenthelis, | e 
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The Interrogation and Exclamation Points 
are ſufficiently explained by their names: 
they are indeterminate as to their quantity 
or time, and may be equivalent in that re- 
ſpect to a Semicolon, a Colon, or a Period, 

as the ſenſe requires. — mark an Ele- 
vation of the voice. „ 
IT be Parentheſis incloſes in * Tr of 
a Sentence a member inſerted into it, which 
is neither neceſſary to the Senſe, nor at all 
affects the Conſtruction. It marks a mo- 
derate Depreſſion of the voice, with a pauſe 
| Ser than a Comma. | WT, 


— 


O © APRAXIS, 
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P 
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'N che-fiftcenth year of! che reign of 
4 1 Tibertus Cæſar, Pontius Pilate being 
of Judea, the word. of God 
came unto Dean the ſon of e in 
the wilderneſs. | e dae 


2. And he came into all the country 
about Jordan, preaching W pee Eyre = 
e for the remiſſion of 0 

3. And the fink Taba: had his t. raiment 
* camel's hair, and a leathern girdle About 
his loins 4 and his meat was locuſts and 
wild ny 5 h Ts Swolg 


WY Then ſaid he to the multitude, that 
cam: forth. to be * of him: 0 9 


a 
. $4 — — 
? 


neration 5 
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neration of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come? Bring 


| forth therefore fruits meet for repetitance. 5 


the And as Alt men muſcck ir els. bellt 
of John, whether he were the CA or 
not; John anſwered, ſaying unto them all: 
indeed baptize you with water; but one 
mightier than I cometh, - the latchet of 
whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to unlooſe: 
he ſhall baptize you with the nen Gn 
and with fire. 81 


. * Gu Now: dn all the people were bap- 
tized, it came to paſs, that, Jeſus alſo be- 
ing baptized and praying, the heaven was 

opened, and the Holy Ghoſt deſcended in 
2 bodily ſhape, like a dove, upon him; 

and lol a voice from heaven ſaying : This 
is my beloved Son, in enen oo am el 
| pleaſed. ; | | - 


ns 1 a Prepoſition ; ; the, the Definite | 
Az icle Nfeentb, an Adjective; Lepore 
$0767: O 6 Aa | 
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Subſtantive, or Noun, in the Objective Caſe, 
governed by the Prepoſition in; of, a Pre- 
poſition ; ; the reign, a Subſtantive, Objec- 
tive Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition ; 
7 iberins Ceſar, both Subſtantives, Pro- 
per Names, Government and Caſe as 
before; Pontius Pilate, Proper Names; 
Being, the Preſent Participle of the Verb 
Neuter to be; governour, a Subſtantive; f 
Fudea, a Proper Name, Government and 
Caſe as before: Pontius Pilate being Lo- 


vernour, is the Caſe Abſolute; that is, 


the Nominative Caſe with a Participle | 
without a Verb following and agreeing 


with it; the meaning is the ſame as, 


«hen Pilate was governour : the word, a 
Subſtantive; of God, a Subſtantive, Objec- 
tive Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition F; 
came, a Verb Neuter, Indicative Mode, Paſt 

Time, third Perſon Singular Number, 
agreeing with the Nominative Caſe word; 


unto, a Prepoſition; Fohn, a Proper Name; . 
te ſon, a Subſtantive, put in Appoſition 
to John; that is, in the ſame Caſe, go- 


verned * the . 1 unto, of 
5 8 1 5 Zacharias, | 
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Zacharies a Proper Name; in, a Prepo- 
ſition; the wwilderneſs, a Subſtantive, Ho- 
vernment and Caſe as before. 

2. And, a Conjunction 3 be, 
a 5 third Perſon Singular, Maſ- 
culine Gender, Nominative Caſe, ſtand- 
ing for John; came, as before; into, a 
Prepoſition; all, an Adjective; the coun- 
try, a Subſtantive; about, a Prepoſition; 
Fordan, a Proper Name; Objective Caſes, 
governed by their Prepoſitions; preach- 
ing, the Preſent Participle of the Verb 

Active 10 preach, joined like an Adjective 


1 the Pronoun he; the baptiſm, a Sub- 


ſtantive in the Objective Caſe following 
the Verb Active preaching, and governed 
by it; of repentance, a Subſt. Govern- 
ment and Caſe as before; for, a Prep. 
the remiſſion of fins, Subſtantives, the lat- 
ter in the Plural Ne Government and 
4 Caſe as before. 
23. And, (b. that i is, as 1 z) Fo Gs 
aan Adjective; John, (b.) had, a Verb Ac- 
tive, Indicative Mode, Paſt Time, third 
a N gt} * 3 Perſon 


214 | {46s Wo 0 
3 : crſon, Singular agreeing "ith ine Nomt- 
native Caſe Jobn; ; His, a Pronioun, third 
2 \Perſon Singular, Poſſeſſive Caſe; raiment, | 
4 Sibiantive i in the Obj ective Caſe, fol- 


Jowing * Verb Active "bad! and Sovetn. 


Tv Ele 5 Subſtantive; Objective 
Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition of, the 
fame as, of the hair of a camel; and, (b) 
f oF the Indefinite Article; leathern,-an Adj. 
_ girdle, a Sublt, about, (b. ) Bis, (b.) loins, 
+ Subſt. plural Number, Objective Caſe, go- 
> yerned by the Prepoſition about; and bis, (b.) 
| meat, Subſt. das, Indicative Mode, Paſt . 
: Time, third Perſon Singular of the Verb 
5 N cuter 70 be; bocuſts, Subſtantive, Plural | 
r Number, Nominative Caſe alter the Verb 
en and, b.) wild, Adjedtivez ; kon, Sub- 
(ientive, the ſame Caſe. 3 
550 ben, an Adverb; ſaid, . Ac- 
tive, Paſt Time, third Perſon Singular 
agreeing wich the Nominative Caſe be, ( (b.) : 
to, a Prep. the mullitude, Sub8, Ob ective 
Caſe, governed by the Prep. to; 155 a 
Relative Pronoun, i its Antecedent is the mul- 
Hituge ; 
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14 1 
; ultitude; came, (b.) for For 1 gn. 120 
(70, a Prep. and before a Ver he fien of 
the Infinitive Mode; be Ban e © [Verb : 
Paſlive, made of the Participle. Paſlive, 6 of 
the Verb zo baptize, and the | Au; Ala 
Verb. to. be, in the Infinitive Mode; 9 

| tim, Pronoun, third Perſon Sing. band. 
ing for Jobn, in the Objective Caſe go- 
verned by the Prep. of ; O, an Interjec- 
tion; generation, Subſt. Nane Caſe; 
of. Vipers, Subſt, plural Number, Objec- 
tive Caſe, governed by. the Prep. 'ef; 
who, an Interrogative | Pronoun; "Bath 
warned, a Verb Active, Preſent Perfect 
Time, made of the Perfect Participle 
1 warned: and the Auxiliary Verb bath, third 
[Perſon Singular, agreeing with the Nomi- 
native Caſe who; you, Pronoun, ſecond 
Ferlon plöral, Objective Caſe, following 
dhe Verb Active warned, and governed by 
be: 10 flee, Verb Neuter, Infintive Mode; 
from a Prep. the wrath, Subſt. Objective 
ue, governed by the Frep. from; te 
come, Verb Neuter, Infinitiv Modes Bing, 

= FAR 0 10 519%, 5 Wh 5 
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Verb Active, Imperative Mode, ſecond 1 


Perſon plural, agreeing with the Nomina- 
tive Caſe ye underſtood; as if it were, 


bring ye; forth, an Adverb; therefore, a 


Conjunction; fruits, a Subſt. plural, Ob-. 
jective Caſe, following the Verb Active 
Bring, and governed by it; meet, an Ad- 
jective, joined to Fruits, but placed after 
it, becauſe it has ſomething depending on 
it; for repentance, a Subſtantive. e 
by a Prepoſition, as before. 8 
9. Aud, (b.) as, a Conjunction; all, (b. ) | 


nen, Subſt. plural Number; muſed, a Verb | 


Active, Paſt Time, third: Perſon plural, 
agreeing with the Nominative Caſe nen; 
B.) their, a Pronominal Adjective, 
from the Pronoun they ; hearts, Subſt. 
plural Number, Objective Calgggoverned J 
by the Prep. in; of Fobn, (b.) whether, a 
Conjunction; be, (b.) were, Subjunctive 
Mode, governed by the Conjunction 9 we- 
tber, Paſt Time, third Perſon Sing. of 
the Verb 10 be, agreeing with the Nomi- 
native 5 be; the . Subſt. Nomi- 
| | native > 
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native Caſe after the Verb were; or, a 


Disjunctive Conjunction, correſponding to 
the preceding Conjunction whether ; not, 
an Adverb; John, (b.) anſwered, a Verb 


Active, Indicative Mode, Paſt Time, third 


Perſon Sing. agreeing with the Nomina- 
tive Caſe John; ſaying, Preſent Participle 
of the Verb Active 1% ſay, joined to the 


| Subſtantive John; unto, (b.) them, a Pro- 


noun, third Perſon Plural, Objective Caſe 


governed by the Prepoſition unto ; all, (b.) 
J, Pronoun, firſt Perſon Singular; indeed, 


an Adverb; baptize, a Verb Active, In- 
dicative Mode, Preſent Time, firſt Perſon 


Singular, agreeing with the Nominative 


Caſe I; you, Pronoun, ſecond Perſon plural, 
Objective Caſe, following the Verb Ac- 
tive baptige, and governed by it; with, a 
Prep. water, Subſt, Objective Caſe, governed 


by the Prepoſition with; but, a Disjunctive 
Conjunction; one, a Pronoun, ſtanding for 
ſome Perſon not mentioned by name; 
migbtier, an Adjective in the Comparative 

5 Degree, from the Poſitive migbiy; than, 


Aa Conjundtion, uſed after a Comparative 
- word; 
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words, Ys (b the Verb ann being under- 
Hood 3 that is, than I am; cometh, a Verb 
| Nenter;: Indicative Mode, Preſent. Time, 
third Perſon, Sing. agreeing with the No- 
thinative Caſe one; the latebet, Subſt. of, 
5 Ab.) gbeſe, Pronoun Relative, one being 
the Antecedent to it, in the Poſſeſſive Caſe; 
oss, Subſt. plural, * Caſe, govern- 
ach by. the Prepoſition 7; J, (b.) am, Indica- 
tive Mode, Preſent Time, firſt Perſon TY 
Sing of the Verb 10 be, agreeing with the | 
Nominative Caſe I; not, (b.) worthy, an | 
Adijective; 10 unlooſe, a Verb Active, in the 
5 Inpnitive Mode, governing the Subſtantive 
atebet, in the Objective Caſe; be, (b.) 
hall beptize, a Verb Active, Indicative 
MMode, Future Time, made by the Aux- 
Aliary Gall, third Perſon Sing. agreeing 
with the Nominative Caſe , be ; ; Jos (b.) 
_ With the, (b. ) Holy, an Adjective: ; Gboft, | 
à Subſt. and | with, (b.) fire, a Subſtan- 
tive; this and the former both in the 
e Cale poveraes: by! the . 
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6. Now, * Jo) an Adverb; "when, a Conjune- 


Get; all, (b.) the people, à Subſt.” We 
Baptized, a Verb Paſſive; made of the Aux. 
iltary Verb 10 be joined with the Partici- 
ple Paſſive of the Verb fe Baprize, Indi- 


cative Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſt 


5 Plural, agreeing with the“ Nömihatto 


Caſe Singular people, being a Nun af 
Moltitude; 17, Pronoun, third Perſotis Sin- 


gular, Neuter Gender, Nominka6t Caſe; 
cane, (b.) % paſs, Verb Neuter, Infini- 
"tive Mode; that, a Conjunction; EY 


po 7 6 


Wo 


a. proper Name; alſo, an Adverb; 
” Preſent Participle of the Verb 10 Be; Bap- 
tized, Participle Paſſive of the Vetb 10 


"Baptize: and, (b.) praying, Preſent Parti- . 


_<iple of the Verb Neuter 20 pray; Nelus 
being baptis 


zed and praying is the Caſe Ab- 
ſolute, as before; ; the heaven," Subſtin- 


" tie; 3. "was opened, Verb Paſſive, Indiea- 


?, 
ive Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon” Sin- 
Salt, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe 


Heaven, the Auxiliary Verb 7 be” beibg 


BY 


joined to the Participle Paſſive, 25 he- 
„8% SS, 1 fore; 
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fore; and the "Holy \Ghoft, (b.) deſcended, 


Verb Neuter, Indicative Made, Paſt Time, 
third Perſon Singular, agreeing with the 
_ Nominative Caſe Ghoſt; in a, (b.) bodily, 
an Adjettive; ſhape, a Subſtantive, Ob- 
jective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition in; 
lite, an Adjective; @ dove, a Subſtantive,- 
Objective Caſe, the Prepoſition 7o being 
underſtood, that is, like to a dove; upon, 
Prepoſition; him, Pronoun, third Perſon | 
Singular, Objective Caſe governed by the 
Prepoſition upon; and, (b.) lo, an Inter- 
jection; 4 voice, Subſtantive, Nominative 
Caſe, there was being underſtood; that 
is, there was. @ voice: from, Prepoſition; 
bea ven, Subſtantive, Objective Caſe; (b.) 
ſaying, (b.) this, a Pronominal Adjective, 
perſon being underſtood ; is, Indicative 
Mode, Preſent Time, of the Verb to be, 
third Perſon Singular, agreeing with the 
Nominative Caſe this; my, a Pronominal 
Adjective; beloved, an Adjective; ; Son, a 
| Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe after the 
7 Verb is, 425 (b.) Whom, Pronoun Rela- 
| tive, 
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tive, Objective Caſe governed by the Pre- 
poſition in, the Subſtantive Son being its 
Antecedent; J am, (b.) well, an Adverb; 
_ pleaſed, the Paſſive Participle of the Verb 


N Pleaſe, making with the Auxiliary Verb 
am a Paſſive Verb, in the Indicative 


Mode, Preſent Time, firſt Perſon Singular, 


THE END. 
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_ Davidis Michaelis, Philo. Profefl Ord. ; 


et Societatis Regiz Scientiarum Gcttingenſis Col- 


legæ, in Roberti Lowth Prælectiones de ſacra Poẽſi 
Hebræorum Notæ et Erimetra; 1 EX T edi NF 
tione Fraeetonum. 


The Life of William of Wykeham, Biſhop of Win- 


0 | cheſter; collected from Records, Regiſters, MSS. 


and other authentic . OY * n 
5 D. D. | 


: A Letter to 1 „ Riphe Reverend Author of the 
Divine Legation of Moſes demonſtrated; in anſwer 
to an Appendix to the Fifth Volume of that Work : 

With an Appendix, containing a former Literary 

_ Correſpondence: by a late Profeſſor in the Univerſity 
i 41 Oxiood. The _ Edition. | 


"oh larger Confutation of f Biſhop Hare's Sabin of 
Hebrew Metre: In a Letter to the Reverend Dr. 
Edwards, in anſwer to his Latin Epiſtle. 
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